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VOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS 





of our firm four years ago. 


Our thorough evaluation and careful analysis of parish potentials has resulted in our perfect 
record of oversubscription in every campaign conducted in many dioceses since the founding 





TYPICAL CAMPAIGNS RECENTLY CONDUCTED 


; Objective 

New School and Auditorium 

Our Lapy or Assumption, Charlotte, N. C. $ 65,000 
School Renovation 

Our Lapy or Goop CounseEL, Brooklyn, N. Y. $100,000 
New Church 

Sr. Martua’s, Uniondale, N. Y. $100,000 
New School 

Sr. Mary’s, East Islip, N. Y. $200,000 


Amount 
Subscribed 


$ 88,000 
$122,000 
$178,000 


$261,000 











CAMPAIGNS CURRENTLY BEING CONDUCTED 


Objective 


New School 


Our Lapy oF THE ANGELS, Worcester, Mass. $150,000 


New Church 


Sacrep Heart, North Merrick, N. Y. $150,000 


New Rectory—Modernization 


Our Lavy or Mt. Carmet, Elmsford, N. Y. $ 75,000 





e Our service is available on a salary-flat fee basis, free from the penalizing effect of 


commission charges for such services. 


e Budgets carefully determined in advance to insure your fund raising at a 


remarkably low total cost. 


problems. 


e Aid and consultation is guaranteed throughout the entire period of pledge amortization. 


e Conservative and dignified direction by professionally skilled Catholic men who in addi- 
tion to knowing successful and economical means of raising money also understand Catholic 








FLYNN, GOULD & ASSOCIATES 


JAMES A. FLYNN 


BERT F. GOULD 





FOR FREE Consultation—Call or Write THOMAS G. TALLON 
Hub Building—FREEPORT, L. I. 


FREEPORT 8-2520 




































Guaranteed 
All Ways! 


Another reason Emkay customers are al- 





ways satisfied — they're never troubled 
with bothersome, costly candle losses . . . 
a broken wick, fast-burning wax, irregular 
shape or other marks of an imperfect 
candle. Emkay waxes, formulas, crafts- 
manship, and quality control rule out all 
such defects. The Emkay customer is 
fully protected. Every Emkay Candle is 
guaranteed all ways ... guaranteed for 
size, shape, color... guaranteed to burn 
slowly, evenly, cleanly .. . 


As perfect a symbol as a candle can be. 


COMPLETE CATALOG! 


Send now for your copy of 
Emkay’s catalog — a com- 
plete, easy-to-read reference 
book of economical Church 
Candles and Accessories. 





MUENCH-KREUZER 
Candle Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. 


New York Chicago 
New Orleans 
Los Angeles San Francisco 








Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 
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| \ aturally, 


you are inter- 
ested in the cost 
of fund-raising 
counsel. Because 
you read of campaigns which exceed 
their goals, conducted by an indi- 
vidual or company, you may wonder 
about what you would get, dollar for 
dollar, for the fees charged. 

To begin with, fund-raising counsel 
costs a substantial sum of money. But 
with proper fund-raising counsel, you 
can raise money less expensively than 
you can borrow it—and you will not 
need to repay it, 

Many companies and individuals 
conduct campaigns in which the 
pledge-payment period is 36 months 
or more. Lawson Associates’ pledge- 
payment period is 20 months. Assume 
we raised $200,000 in 20-months 
pledges and Company X raised $200,- 
000 in 36-months pledges—a period 
nearly twice as long. 

You would collect far less on your 
pledges over 36 months than you 
would over 20 months. You would 
have the mortality table and sickness 
to contend with. Many pledgors would 
move away in a period of 36 or more 
months. Some would suffer financial 
reverses. Others would tire of making 
payments or assume other obligations 
which supersede 
yours. These 
things also occur 
over 20 months. 
But far less fre- 
quently. 

Moreover, the 





longer pledge period delays you in 
starting construction. The longer the 
collection period, the greater the cost 
of collection. 

The only advantage in a 36-month 
or longer pledge is that it is easier for 
your fund-raising counsel to raise the 
total of pledges they promised you. 
Lawson Associates know from their 
tremendous experience in more than 
2,000 Catholic parishes that it is more 
difficult to obtain large gifts in 20- 
month pledges than in 36-month or 
longer pledges. But we consistently top 
our goals. And we know you will col- 
lect a far-greater percentage of what 
we raise. Lawson Associates consist- 
ently raises greater total amounts in 
pledges on which you will collect more 
money. After all, what you want is 
money —not pledges. 

Second, there is the problem of the 
average gift. Suppose you have 1,000 
families in your parish. Fund Raising 
Company X sets a goal of $125,000. 
They raise $135,000. The average gift 
from the 900 gifts you will receive is 
$150. Lawson Associates sets a goal of 
$200,000. We achieve $225,000. The 
average gift is $250. 

Both were successful campaigns be- 
cause they exceeded their goals. But 
Lawson Associates got you $100 more 
per prospect and raised 66% more 
money for the fee you paid. Our fee 
was far less per dollar raised. Lawson 
Associates sets higher goals than many 
other firms—and achieves them 
(though the pledge-payment period is 
shorter). When you see an over-the- 
goal campaign reported, ask yourself 





about the cost of fund raising counsel” 
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how high the average gift 
was. Ask yourself, too, “How 
much cash will come out of 
this?” 

Moreover, Lawson Asso- 
ciates provides a free service 
after the campaign to assist 
you in pledge collections. 

In analyzing a fund-raising 
fee, ask whether you are get- 
ting only the services of a Director. 
Lawson Associates has six executives 
who spend the preponderance of their 
time supervising, checking and assist- 
ing Campaign Directors. 

Another factor to consider in ana- 
lyzing the fee is; —how much service 
am I getting for it? A $6,000 fee for 
which you get six weeks’ service by 
one Director is far higher than a 
$7,200 Lawson Associates fee for 
which you get 12 weeks of service. 
Every day of service you get means 
more and higher gifts. 

The too-short campaign is costly be- 
cause it is impossible properly to de- 
velop every prospective contributor. 
The too-short campaign means that 
you, the Pastor, and your people, must 
do more work. The Campaign Director 
just hasn’t the time to follow all neces- 
sary procedures. (The too-short cam- 
paign means unseemly pressure on 
your people. ) 

A vital factor is; —besides the fee, 
what other expenses will there be? A 
$6,000 fee charged by a firm which 








also spends $4,500 for cam- 
paign expense costs you a 
total of $10,500. You have to 
pay it just the same whether 
it is called fee or expenses. 
But a $7,200 fee charged by 
Lawson Associates which 
holds campaign expense to 


jeunes $1,500 costs you only $8,700. 


Lawson Associates consistent- 
ly hold expenses to a minimum by 
eliminating unnecessary frills and by 
rigid cost control. 

Lawson Associates fees are based 
not upon the goal but upon the mini- 
mum amount of time needed to de- 
velop each prospect and obtain a maxi- 
mum gift. 

When you employ fund-raising 
counsel, you are taking a most im- 
portant step. You will be spending a 
substantial sum of money. Be sure you 
get what you pay for. (Seldom will 
you and your parish embark on so 
important and crucial experience as a 
funds appeal.) Look behind the rosy 

romises and the tales of success to 
the cold, hard facts. They are the only 
assurance you have of getting your 
money’s worth. 

If you have building or debt-reduc- 
tion needs which could be met in a 
funds appeal, why not consult the firm 
which year after year plans and di- 
rects to success more campaigns for 
Catholic causes than any other firm 
in the entire fund-raising field. 





TELEPHONE US COLLECT at Rockville Centre 6-0177 or drop 
us a note. We'll be most pleased to tell you more about fund- 
raising costs and services without obligation (and to analyze 
your problem, without obligation). 












- INCORPORATED 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 
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Our Lady of Perpetual Help Church, Brooklyn, N.Y. * The Very Rev. Augustine J. Aylward, C.SS.R., Rector, Maginnis & Walsh, Architects 
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Under the direction and from the designs of Maginnis & Walsh, Architects, the 
following illustrated appointments were made for the St. Joseph's Shrine: marble 
steps—predella—altar—candle shelf —reredos—carved statue— decorative mosaic 
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LLEN VESTMENT FABRIC NO. 418 
The Peacock Astride the World 


This is a symbol of hope in a world that has seemingly lost much of its zest for living while 
it reaps the harvest of killing through war. The ancients believed that the cooked flesh ol 
the peacock was incorruptible, and old legends speak of the peacock as a symbol of im- 
mortality. Ass such it was used on early Christian tombs. The peacock in this design bears 
the Christogram upon its breast and stands in the outline of the Cross to signify that our 
hope is in the Immortal King of Ages, Our Lord Jesus Christ who by His Cross has given us hope. 


“Buy American” aa 
ALLEN SILK MILLS 
—AManufeaitirers 
e 7 , r - 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
' Trade Mark Reg. Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 
IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE—MONTREAL 
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VESTMENT FABRICS ® DRAPERY FABRICS © BANDINGS ® EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 
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Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post Office at 
New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions to the U. S. 
$5.00 per annum. $5.25 in Canada. 























ANOTHER BUFFALO SUCCESS... 


Fund Raising for 
Catholic Parishes 


MOTHER OF DIVINE 
GRACE PARISH 
Cheektowaga, N. Y. 


Rev. James H. Lucid, Pastor 
School Addition 


GOAL $150,000 
OVERSUBSCRIBED 


“If you have a debt, contemplate building a new school, 
convent, church, rectory, etc., we shall be at your service to 
personally arrange a preliminary survey with no 


obligation to you. 


WILLIAM M. McNALLY 


AND ASSOCIATES 


“Fund Raising Solely For Catholic Institutions”’ 


35-15 84th Street, Jackson Heights, Long Island, N. Y. C. 
HAvemeyer 6-1414 

















THE HOMILETIC INDEX 
(1900—1953) 


{The Homiletic and Pastoral Review} 


Here are the facts which our priests, religious and seminarians will 
want to know about 


THE BOOK 


* Specially prepared by a professional indexer to 
make every item sought immediately accessible. 


- Directory to tens of thousands of pages written 
with but one thought in mind—to be of every use 
to every priest, religious, seminarian in every part 
of the Lord’s vineyard. 


Guide to the writings of the majority of our 
scholars and men in the field over the past five 
decades. 





« Key to a most unique clerical library. 


PHYSICAL ADVANTAGES 
¢ Sturdy cloth binding {8*/, x 5*/, trim}. 
* Thumb index. 


¢ Facilities for at least five yearly additions which additions 
will be sent yearly as part of our offer. 


« Approximately 1400 pages. 


Price $17.50 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 7, W.Y. 
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If it’s a QUESTION of Money? 
The ANSWER is Fund Raising by 
COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE 


How Can I Raise $50,000 or $1,000,000 Quickly? 


V A well organized, intensive capital fund campaign directed expertly to your friends, community, parish- 
ioners and business organizations can realize substantial sums of money for worthy projects in a relatively 
short period of time. 


Why Should I Consult a Professional Fund Raiser? 


The experienced counsel of a respected fund raising firm familiar with your particular type of need can 
easily ascertain for you the elements vital to a successful campaign—a worthy need, potentially effective 
leadership and approachable prospects. 


[? | Why Retain Community Counselling Service? 


V CCS has raised over $35,000,000 and is capable of putting into operation the finest fund raising plan 
available to Catholic institutions and parishes. 


[? | How Will CCS Conduct a Campaign? 


A full-time director will be assigned to recruit, organize and train your volunteer parishioners to solicit 
gifts during an intensive period. More than a dozen headquarters executives are available to assist 
and supervise the director in planning and implementing your program and in the preparation of publicity 


[?] Will Our People Be ‘““High-Pressured?” 


The completely Catholic staff of CCS is schooled in the principles of Catholic parish life and realizes the 
futility of “high pressure” which creates ill will. The CCS directed appeal is based on one of cooperative 
charity which strongly cements parochial unity and builds up organizational activity while achieving out- 
standing success. 


[?] Is Any Type of Project “Saleable?” 


[Vv] With a worthy cause, and the elements of leadership and financial potential there should be no deterrent 
to a successful campaign. Campaigns for churches, schools, convents, rectories, youth centers, high schools, 
retreat houses, jubilees, debt reductions, hospitals, repair and renovations and numerous other appeals have 

been completed successfully by CCS. 


[?] Will Our Campaign Be Successful? 


V CCS’ reputation has been built on success. Our record of success assures every client of the finest pro- 
fessional work in order to exceed the realistic goal arrived at in preliminary analysis. 


[2] What Will It Cost Us? 


All fees are on a reasonable, fiat fee basis involving no percentages no matter how much we surpass the 
goal. The fee is based on the time and number of professional staff required to effect a successful cam- 
paign and realize the maximum return from each prospect. Operating budgets are held to a realistic 
minimum. 


[?] Will the Pledges Be Paid? 


CCS has pioneered a pledge payment “Follow-Up” System which provides CCS staff supervision over the 
entire 24 month payment period. This assures an extraordinary high conversion of pledges into cash at 
no extra cost to you. 


[?| How Can I Learn More of CCS? 


a] Write or telephone collect to the nearest CCS office. A firm executive will be happy to provide a free 
analysis of your needs at absolutely no obligation. 


COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE 


Maccabees Building Main Office 90 State Street 
Detroit 2, Michigan Empire State Building Albany, New York 
Tel: TEmple 2-1020 350 Fifth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. Tel: ALbany 6-9530 


Telephone: OXford 5-1175 
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circumstances to wander for years m wno- 
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(Wis. viii: 1), does not want us to ask for 
everything. He would have us always under- 
stand that heaven is to be the constant and 


F.. Scharrer, C.PP.S., Corpus Christi Church, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
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primary object of our prayers and that 
everything else for which we pray should 
be secondary to our spiritual needs. 
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The Gift of Fear of the Lord 


How great a gift is the fear of the Lord! 
It beckons us to enter tnto intimacy with 
God while, at the same time, restrains us 
from being rash in our dealings with divine 
omnipotence. It bids us to ask for blessings 
and favors, yet cautions us against forget- 
ting our unworthiness. 
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Laboring for the Church 


The world’s greatest heroes are not those 
who conquer nations and subdue them, and 
then glory in their conquests. Rather, the 
truly great are the men and women who, 
like St. Paul, desire to spend themselves 
and to be spent so that their fellow-men 
may learn to glory in the cross and cause 
of Christ and His Church. 
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SUMMIT AGNUS DEI TABERNACLES 


No. 206—High Altar Summit Agnus Dei Taber- 
nacle, hand chased, cardinal red leather on 
background of door. 


LITURGICAL ART METAL 


executed in bronze, created to exacting Summit 
specifications, is available for Chapel, Church or 
Cathedral. Summit Agnus Dei Tabernacles with 
their eight distinctive features of course; Cruci- 
fixes, Candlesticks, Ambries, Bronze Memorial Tab- 
lets, Shrines, Sanctuary Lamps, Bronze Vesting 
Cards and Votive Stands. Estimates on specially 
designed interior appointments cheerfully given. 

Ask for your copy of our new catalogue 4-A. 
It will be mailed free upon request. 



























SUMMIT STUDIOS 


Designers and Craftsmen of Ecclesiastical Art Metal 
112-71st STREET, GUTTENBERG, NEW JERSEY 
Telephone UNion 3-3611 
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Only one bell instrument meets 


every liturgical need ! 
THE FAMOUS SCHULMERICH 


"BASILICAN’ BELLS 


Schulmerich ‘‘Basilican” Bells are 
the world’s finest bells for chapel 
or cathedral—with or without 
tower, at a price to suit 
your budget. 


The ‘“‘Basilican’s’”’ 6 bells pro- 
vide completely automatic tolling 
or swinging in any fashion, at any 
speed, to suit your purpose. The 
instrument’s control clock pro- 
grams and selects bells for the 
Angelus, Week-day Mass, and 
Sunday Mass. You decide what 
you want, and the “‘Basilican’’ does 
it!/—in a manner never before pos- 
sible with cast bells or any other 
instrument. For even wider pro- 
gram use, the 25 bell ‘“‘Coronation”’ 
carillon, a “‘Carillonic Bells’ in- 
strument may be added easily to 
the basic ‘“Basilican’’. 


A “BASILICAN” IS NOW ROME’S 
FIRST CARILLON. Count Enrico 
Galeazzi, Vatican Architect of 
Papal Estaies tells us: “Yours is 
the first carillon of bells in Rome— 
its sound is very clear and pleasant.”’ 
Naturally, we are pleased that 











highest Church authorities chose 
the ‘“Basilican’’ for the North 
American College at Rome. The 
ultimate benefit is, however, that 
NOW your church may have this 
same faultless instrument. 


Write for details today, to: 





SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Inc., 104B Carilion Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


*"Basilican” —“ Carillonic Bells” —‘‘ Coronation” are trademarks 
for bell instruments of Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
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Good Conscience, a Soft 
Pillow! 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P.* 


66 

l. THou hadst known, in this 
thy day, even thou, the things that are 
for thy peace” (Luke xix: 42). Touch- 
ing and picturesque is this narrative of 
Jesus weeping over the city of Jeru- 
salem. For these people He had a deep 
affection and He loved this city whose 
name was interpreted to mean “city of 
peace.” Yet, he could not blind his 
eyes to their transgressions against the 
law of God. He saw their sins and saw, 
at the same time, the chastisements 
that would fall upon them under the 
onslaughts of the Roman armies in 
70 A.D. In contrast with the disciples’ 
song of praise, Jesus expresses (accord- 
ing to Lagrange) “. . . the vision of a 
people delivered over to madness, fac- 
tions on every side, divisions healed 
for a time by a despairing rage against 
a determined enemy who is tightening 
his toils about the city.” 


“INTOLERABLY SHALLOW” 
NOTIONS ON EVIL 


Our times are preoccupied with evil. 
The very air is heavy with discussions 
about the Senate Investigating Com- 
mittees that are making a _ diligent 
effort to discover subversives and all 
other troublemakers who are part of 
the vast web of conspiracy against the 
American government. There is talk 
about “guilt by association” and “witch 


hunts” and “demagogues,” talk about 
the increase in crimes of violence, talk 
about obscenity in movies. Deep con- 
cern is felt in regard to the alarming 
rise in juvenile delinquency; some 
blame parents, others accuse the 
schools. At any rate, our times are 
evil and nobody doubts the fact. 

Some years ago, it was considered 
bad form to get excited about the 
existence of evil. The advanced 
thinkers at the beginning of the cen- 
tury regarded evil as something super- 
ficial that would soon disappear from 
the stage of history as men became 
more enlightened. Evil was deemed 
the product of certain external social 
or economic factors, and Progress 
would change these factors and remove 
the evil. Men like Shaw felt that most 
of our troubles came from poverty and 
ignorance, and so a regenerated world 
would mean a regenerated human na- 
ture. Others thought that aggressive 
tendencies and wrong desires could be 





* John B. Sheerin, C.S.P., M.A., LL.B., 
is Editor of The Catholic World, Consultor of 
the Society of St. Paul the Apostle, former 
director of the Paulist Information Center 
(Boston), co-author of Spanish-Confessions: 
How to Hear Them. Since March, 1944, 
Father Sheerin has been a monthly feature 
writer for THe Homitetic AND PastoraL RE- 
VIEW. 
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explained by repressive circumstances 
in the childhood of the aggressor. Men 
educated in the Emersonian tradition 
did not want to face up to the fact of 
evil in the human heart. They wanted 
to be unconquerable optimists who saw 
prosperity and happiness around the 
corner just as soon as men became more 
intelligent. 

The philosopher C. E. M. Joad, now 
deceased, shared the gospels of inevi- 
table progress in his earlier life, but he 
came around in the end to realize that 
evil was a fact that could not be 
brushed away by psychiatry or social 
progress. Before he died, he said he 
could not believe that the hatreds, 
passions, cruelties of the last forty 
years could be interpreted as nothing 
more than by-products of parental neg- 
lect or poverty. That evil was a mere 
product of circumstances appeared to 
him an “intolerably shallow” notion 
and he declared that the Christian 
doctrine of Original Sin represented a 
keen insight into human nature. 


MODERN ESTIMATES OF PENANCE 


The fundamental trouble, of course, 
is that self refuses to submit to God. 
In the court of the soul, self sets itself 
up as a god and refuses to obey the 
divine law. Evil is bound to come out 
of such a situation. The passions keep 
prodding self to rebel and the little tin- 
horn dictator, surrounded by its satel- 
lites, declares war on God. There can 
be no modus vivendi between God and 
this disturber of peace and order. God 
cannot compromise with evil; indeed, 
compromise would only whet the little 
idol’s appetite for rebellion. What to 
do? The answer is simple: throw out 
the impostor with all his works and 
pomps! In other words, do penance! 

Penance is an infused virtue coming 
to us in virtue of Christ’s passion. 
Only the blood of Christ could help to 
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purchase pardon and give the grace to 
detest sin. Those who say that penance 
is @ mediocre virtue in comparison with 
the love of God should be reminded 
that it was the love of God that enabled 
us to be redeemed and to realize the 
magnitude of our guilt. The great 
saints made penance their constant oc- 
cupation: their awareness of their sins 
was a wound bleeding with atonement, 
a heartache bringing forth the tears of 
genuine sorrow. 

It is said that St. Peter could never 
hear the cock crow without being 
moved to tears. The Fathers of the 
Desert made penance their perpetual 
task. The Rev. Alban Butler in his 
Meditations and Discourses (published 
in Dublin, 1840) remarks: 


“We cannot, without astonishment, 
read in the lives of many holy soli- 
taries and others, the long and most 
severe penances to which they con- 
demned themselves, and often for the 
slightest venial stains of youth, or 
only apprehensions of a_ greater 
offense: an Eusebius living always 
chained and bowed down to the 
ground, to punish himself for a short 
distraction in listening to the word 
of God; an Ephrem continually weep- 
ing for a mere childish trick of play 
in pursuing a cow till it fell down a 
precipice; a Macarius, living a prod- 
igy of austerities, chiefly laminating 
a theft of two or three figs when a 
child.” 


The typical man of our time, even 
though aware of the frightful fact of 
evil, would consider penances, such as 
the above, as excessive, eccentric, prim- 
itive. Is it not that modern men have 
lost their sense of proportion when 
they judge sin to be so unimportant? 
Monsignor Knox, before becoming a 
Catholic, wondered if he could ever 
bring himself to believe God was as 
important as Catholics thought him 
to be. Will modern men ever bring 
themselves to believe God’s law is as 
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majestic as the Fathers of the Desert 
conceived it to be? And that violation 
of that law requires whole-hearted 
penance? The man of 1954 would 
reprobate a scientist who would “space- 
ship” an H-bomb and explode it in the 
interstellar paths so that it would dis- 
rupt the regular order of the heavenly 
bodies. What about sin that explodes 
like a bomb in the divine order that 
God has provided for His creatures? 
The moderns may say that the 
Catholic Church is morbid in its insist- 
ence on a sense of guilt and a detesta- 
tion of sin. In that case, the New 
Testament is also morbid. It tells of 
John the Baptist and his message. The 
precursor of Christ went into the desert 
of Judea preaching: “Repent, for the 
kingdom of Heaven is at hand” (Matt. 
ili: 1). He called the sinful men who 
came to see him in the desert “a brood 
of vipers” and warned them to bring 
forth fruits of penance else they would 
see not the salvation of God. “. 
every tree, therefore, that is not bring- 
ing forth fruit is to be cut down and 
thrown into the fire’ (Luke iii: 9). 
Indeed, Christ Himself at the beginning 
of His own public career, preached 
penance: “Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand” (Matt. iv: 17). 


SIN AND HEADLINES 


It is strange how much people talk 
about sin and crime and how little they 
do about it. I believe it was Mark 
Twain who said that everybody talks 
about the weather but no one does any- 
thing about it. There is not much 
anyone can do about weather, unless 
you are a “rain-maker,” but something 
can be done about getting rid of sin 
and its aftermath. Penance can de- 
stroy sin. Had Judas cried for mercy, 
he would have been pardoned. “If 
vour sins be as searlet, they shall be 
made as white as snow: and if they be 


red as crimson, they shall be white as 
wool” (Isaias i: 18). 

Penance restores sanctifying grace 
and transforms a festering sore into a 
thing of beauty. The sinner is wel- 
comed back to the family of the 
Blessed Trinity; the lost sheep is taken 
up into the everlasting arms of the 
Good Shepherd; there is joy in heaven 
over the member of the Legion of the 
Damned who now becomes a companion 
of the angels. The merits of good works 
that he lost by sin are now revived. 
Father Alban Butler quotes Joel ii: 
25 in this connection: “And I will re- 
store to you the years which the locust, 
and the bruchus, and the mildew, and 
the palmerworm have eaten... .” 


SIN IS NOT FOR THE MICROSCOPE 


The Times Literary Supplement 
(London) published, on Jan. 22, a 
very competent review of Kathleen 
Nott’s The Emperor’s Clothes. The 
author of this volume abominates the 
concept of sin, especially the doctrine 
of Original Sin. As a scientist, she is 
interested in knowledge that is verifi- 
able. Notions taken on faith, such as 
the notion of sin, are unacceptable to 
her. She claims that there is only one 
method of arriving at truth, and that is 
the way of experience. 

The reviewer points out that sin is a 
dogma that is imposed and verified by 
experience. Most people, like New- 
man, see the world as “involved in some 
vast aboriginal calamity.” They feel 
the effects of sin; they see it in a con- 
centration camp where 50,000 people 
are brutally murdered. The reviewer 
says that people may arrive at a dog- 
matic explanation of their experience 
of sin, “but they arrive at it by the 
same process of reasoning as Miss Nott 
and her friends arrive at some impor- 
tant conclusion in nuclear physics. In- 
deed, it is curious that she should have 
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singled out for attack the one dogma 
which experience can most readily at- 
test.”” Catholics, of course, accept the 
doctrine of Original Sin on the authority 
of a divinely-established Church rather 
than on the testimony of experience, 
but it is true that we can have a knowl- 
edge of sin through its effects. Rare 
would be the person who would say 
that our generation bears no evidence 
of the fact of sin. 

Certainly no Christian can decry our 
insistence on the need of a sense of guilt 
and of a desire for repentance. The 
London Times reviewer asks what 
could be the point of Christ’s preach- 
ing if all men are not under the sentence 
of death? If there is to be no reward 
for virtue and no punishment for sin 
unrepented, then why did Christ talk 
so frequently about salvation? “Is 
Christ to be followed only when He 
speaks the language of liberal human; 
ism?” 

Catholies are so conscious of the fact 
of sin in men that we point to Christ’s 
sinlessness as evidence of His divinity. 
At the very least, it is evidence of His 
uniqueness among men. (The spotless- 
ness of the Blessed Virgin Mary, as 
enunciated by Catholic theology, is 
based on the sinlessness of Christ.) 
But the sinlessness of Christ is a per- 
sonal quality “which by its very nature 
cannot be conferred and cannot be ac- 
quired, but must be an eternal posses- 
sion, and which betokens divine Be- 
ing.” (Quotation from theologian 
Steinbeck in Jesus of Nazareth by H. 
Felder, p. 113.) 

If sin were a mere bagatelle, then 
Christ’s sinlessness would not be re- 
markable. But it: is precisely the 
frightfulness and frequency of sin in 
men that is such a contrast to Christ’s 
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holiness. “Which of you can convict 
me of sin?” (John viii: 46). No man 
ever said that before the time of Christ. 
His enemies accused Him of casting 
out devils, breaking the Sabbath, for- 
giving sins, but not one real sin could 
they find in Him. Pilate admitted he 
could find no fault in Him and the 
Good Thief cried out that “this man 
hath done no evil.” 


FOOLISH SHAME OR CONFESSION 


By divine instinct, the Church has 
sensed the gravity of sin. Even in the 
earliest times, it regarded sin as a 
catastrophe. “I have frequently ad- 
monished you,” says St. Caesarius, 
“and I again and again admonish you, 
that whosoever has suffered shipwreck 
under the storm of his passions and 
lusts, quickly do lay hold on confession 
as the plank to save his broken vessel. 
He must loudly lament himself dead 
to God and weep over his lost soul.” 

Sin is a torture to the soul until it is 
eased by confession. The wounded 
conscience hurts as long as it is covered 
up. It is surely unreasonable to delay 
confession, for it only prolongs the 
mental anguish of one who knows he 
has offended his God. Such anguish is 
a taste of the state of damnation itself. 
A foolish shame that defers repentance 
is extravagant folly: it is an invitation 
to the devil to pile on more misery. 
Perhaps it doesn’t take courage to lie 
to the Holy Ghost, but it does take an 
awful lot of stupidity. The wise man, 
on the other hand, screws up his cour- 
age, packs up his baggage and returns 
to his Father’s House where those who 
labor and are heavily burdened are 
refreshed with the grace of pardon and 
peace of mind. Back home again, he 
finds out that a good conscience is a 
very soft pillow. 
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Suicides and the Decline in 
Moral Living 


By J. P. HALPIN 


BEINGS are, by natural 
instinet, concerned with the preserva- 
tion of their lives. Dominant though 
this desire to live may be, we constantly 
find that there are many who wilfully 
take their own lives. Suicide is not a 
product of the twentieth century. It is 
as old as the human race itself. The 
Old Testament relates the story of some 
who killed themselves. In the New 
Testament we are told of Judas Iscariot 
who hanged himself. Apart from these, 
death by suicide seems to have been'a 
rare occurrence up to the conquest and 
destruction of the city of Jerusalem 
(70 A.D.) by Titus. 


SUICIDES IN VARIOUS CULTURES 


Among the first instances of suicide 
recorded in Jewish history is that of 
Saul and his armor-bearer 1055 years 
before the Christian era. To no Jew 
who committed suicide were given the 
funeral rites accorded a good citizen. 
He was buried without ceremony, nor 
were his friends and relatives present. 
Over his grave was set a stone, signify- 
ing that he should have been stoned to 
death. This was considered the just 
punishment for one who would so vio- 
iate the Laws of God and doubt His 
promises. 

When customs were stern in ancient 
Rome, there were very few who com- 
mitted suicide; with the decay of civili- 
zation, however, there were numerous 
suicides recorded, outstanding among 


whom we find Cato, Brutus, Scipio, 
Nero, Cleopatra and Hannibal. 

Prior to the Peloponnesian wars there 
were not many suicides in Greece, but 
later it became common among philoso- 
phers. Such schools as the Stoics, 
Epicureans and Pythagoreans justified 
this type of death. If one has nothing 
in life to interest him, they asked, why 
keep on living? Demosthenes and Diog- 
enes were startling examples. 

We hear much of the martyrs among 
the early Christians. Sometimes mar- 
tyrdom was carried to the extent that it 
was deemed suicide. We have, for ex- 
ample, the virgin suicides, which became 
so numerous that they had to be stopped 
by an order ef Church officials. In gen- 
eral, we find that during the supremacy 
of the Church there were few deaths by 
suicide. Respect for the divine com- 
mand, “Thou shalt not: kill,” was pro- 
found. St. Augustine taught that he 
who kills himself kills a man, and, 
therefore, commits mortal sin. 

In some Oriental countries, suicide 
was not only legal, but favored. In 
China, for example, it was a favor to 
allow a condemned criminal to be his 
own executioner. In Japan, self-de- 
struction was often considered meritori- 
ous. When an official committed an 
offense meriting capital punishment, 
the offender anticipated the sentence 
by disemboweling himself. By such an 
act he saved his property. 
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South American Negroes often com- 
mitted suicide rather than go into 
slavery. In order to deter the mount- 
ing number of suicides, the Spaniards 
declared that their masters would com- 
mit suicide and pursue such Negroes 
into the world of spirits. Since suicide 
no longer was a means of escape in their 
eyes, they decided that they might just 
as well live. 

In Cuba many slaves committed sui- 
cide until the Governor-General ordered 
heads exposed in public for a month, 
the bodies burned and the ashes scat- 
tered to the winds. 


SUICIDES IN MODERN NATIONS 


England began to publish statistics 
in 1853, Ireland in 1864, Scotland in 
1865. Ireland has the lowest and Eng- 
land the highest rate. Throughout its 
history, Ireland has held the lowest sui- 
cide rate. Up to 1880 its rate was never 
higher than 1.0 per 100,000. The 
highest rate (3.8) was in 1912, England 
maintaining the rate of 10.3. Germany 
has had a high rate, usually around 20. 
Denmark has ranged from 40 to 21.5, 
while in 1918 it dropped to 12.8. 

We find that the United States occu- 
pies a place on the same plane with 
Sweden, England, Wales, Scotland, Aus- 
tria, New Zealand and Finland. On a 
slightly higher level we find Belgium, 
Denmark and France. Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway and Canada stand lower 
on this scale. The countries that have 
a higher rate, 25 to 30 per 100,000, are 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Hun- 
gary, Czecho-Slovakia and Japan. 
Lowest rates are to be found in Spain, 
Ireland, Chile and Cuba. In the Irish 
Free State, the southern Catholic por- 
tion of the country, the figure is 3.2 per 
100,000—almost the lowest on record; 
and in northern Protestant Ireland, the 
rate is 6.0—about twice as high. 
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The number of suicides in the United 
States yearly averages well over 19,000. 
The actual number is doubtlessly much 
greater, for there are many cases re- 
corded as accidents because of the un- 
certainty in determining the means of 
death, because, too, friends and relatives 
are so anxious not to let the facts be 
known. At the present time the suicide 
rate for the United States does not seem 
to be increasing. In 1900 the rate was 
11.5 per 100,000 population. The rate 
gradually rose, reaching 17.8 in 1908, 
then fell to about 16 where it remained 
for several years. In 1920 the lowest 
point was reached—10.2. This low 
record seems to coincide with all the 
rates of other countries—in spite of the 
general condition of chaos due to the 
World Wars. In the following years the 
rate has varied: in 1928 it was 13.6, 
since which time it has moved down a 
few points. 


SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Racial differences continue to show 
in the figures for the United States. In 
Pennsylvania the suicide rate reached 
80 per 100,000 German males of all 
ages, and 141 in the age 65 to 84. In 
New York it went to 92 for all ages. In 
San Diego (where we find the highest 
suicide record of any American city), 
95% of the foreign born who died by 
their own hands were of European stock. 
Italians have low suicide rates in the 
United States; Jews rarely commit sui- 
cide; the Irish born, on the whole, show 
favorable rates, although the figures are 
decidedly higher than in their native 
country. 

Within the United States we find that 
the Negroes rate very low. There are 
annually only about 500 cases among 
the 15,000,000 Negroes; this is in spite 
of the fact that the highest homicide 
rate is among the colored people. There 
is, then, little truth in believing that sui- 
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cide and homicide go hand in hand and 
that both reflect contempt for human 
life. 

According to a Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Bulletin, more than three times 
as Many men as women do away with 
themselves each year. The age curve 
for women rises slowly until age 30, 
then stays at the same level with a 
slight rise toward old age. From age 25 
to 34 there are twice as many men as 
women suicides; during the next ten- 
year period, about four times as many; 
in the next decade, approximately five 
times as many; after the age of 65 
there are about seven times as many 
men suicides as women. 


BREAKDOWN OF U. S. STATISTICS 


Within the United States we find that 
the suicide rate in California is double 
that of the country as a whole. Some 
32 out of 100,000 people in California 
commit suicide as compared with 15 for 
the rest of the country. In three years 
in California, we learn from the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics, 2,600 people took 
their own lives. San Diego has had the 
highest suicide rate in the United States 
for fifteen years. New York has a much 
lower suicide rate in spite of the great 
foreign population to be found in that 
city. Various reasons have been given 
for this excessively high rate, any one 
or all of which may be true. A great 
number of people go to California to 
regain their health, many of whom are 
chronic invalids. Becoming despond- 
ent, they take their own lives. Those 
who have had financial losses go to 
California in the hope that the cost of 
living may be lower. Worried over 
finances, they find it hard to re-estab- 
lish themselves. Many decide that it 
is better to die. Then there are the vast 
hordes who cannot settle down any- 
where and who seek their elusive con- 
tentment in the Golden West. 


The Journal of the American Medical 
Association asserts that suicides among 
physicians are not at all uncommon. 
In 1925 there were 59 suicides among 
physicians; in 1926 and 1927 there were 
37 suicides; in 1928 the number rose to 
47 suicides, dropping, in 1929, to 41; in 
1930 some 66 suicides among physicians 
were recorded. 

Of such deaths in 1929, for example, 
shooting was the method used in 
twenty-two cases, poison in six cases, 
cut arteries in four cases, hanging in 
three cases, anesthetics in two cases, 
drugs in two cases, jumping in one case, 
drowning in one case. It is rather odd 
to note that physicians, who know of 
various drugs which would cause a 
speedy and painless end to their lives, 
scorn the use of them and resort to the 
shotgun so frequently. 

Suicide rates are much higher in cities 
than in rural districts. The last year 
for which there are fully classified sta- 
tistics for the United States is 1950, at 
which time the suicide rate for the 
nation as a whole was 14.8 per 100,000. 
In the cities it reached 19, and in the 
rural districts it fell to about 10. In 
cities of over 500,000 the rate averaged 
18.4. In smaller cities the rate was 15.9; 
in cities of less than 10,000 the rate was 
13.5. The added strain for those living 
in the urban districts with constant 
noise and ceaseless activity, the higher 
percentage of foreign born with a high 
suicide rate, and the stress of ever pres- 
ent competition probably contribute to 
this situation in cities. 


AS RELIGIOUS LIVING DECLINES, 

SUICIDES MOUNT 

Dr. Crichton-Miller connects the in- 
crease in suicide rates with the deca- 
dence of religious authority and of the 
power of dogmatic religion which has 
reduced the fear of consequences in the 
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after-life. The person who fears noth- 
ing except floating into the unknown, 
having no convictions about the future 
life (and, presumably, few convictions 
about what is required of him in this 
life), considers the continuance of his 
own life from the point of view of com- 
fort or discomfort, pleasure or dis- 
pleasure, ease or disease. A large num- 
ber of people with such ideas feel that 
they are just as well out of this world. 

Religion is a powerful deterrent of 
suicide. Catholics especially are 
trained from childhood to think of it as 
a hideous sin. The Catholic who de- 
liberately takes his own life dies.in the 
state of mortal sin and is not given a 
“church burial.” The Catholic Church 
appeals profoundly to imagination and 
conscience. Its organization is closely 
knit. Catholics are taught to accept 
the life pattern, which is taught as the 
will of God to which they must conform 
themselves. They know that human 
life is a sacred, God-given gift. Then, 
too, their conviction and fear of punish- 
ment in an after-life is great and defi- 
nite. 

In spite of all this, Catholics do com- 
mit suicide. This would point to the 
supposition that at the time of the deed 
the person did not have the use of his 
normal mind. One man, who finally 
committed suicide, talked frankly about 
it to his doctor. He said that he could 
never commit suicide because he was a 
Catholic, that a suicide would not be 
permitted a Catholic burial, that his 
religion meant more to him than any- 
thing else. He did not want to live, yet 
he believed death by suicide meant a 
future life more unbearable than the 
life on earth. He seemed perfectly ra- 
tional in talking about death. He dis- 
liked life and saw nothing for which to 
live; but he feared death. When, how- 
ever, an opportunity did come, he did 
take his own life. At the time of the 
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deed he was obviously unable to attach 
the same importance to his arguments 
as when he was of a rational mind. 


SOCIAL FEARS GREATER THAN 
FEAR OF THE LORD 


The person who commits suicide 
probably is not mentally responsible 
for his action at the time. When one is 
in good mental health, suicide is far 
from his mind. When, on the other 
hand, one becomes obsessed with a delu- 
sion—that all his worldly wealth is lost, 
that he can never again have any of the 
things he formerly enjoyed, that he has 
failed in everything, that everyone is 
against him—he may decide that suicide 
is good for him. He may still have an 
income of some sort, opportunities to 
earn money may be available; but he is 
completely possessed with the idea that 
everything worthwhile is lost. When 
no spiritual force operates to prevent 
it, suicide becomes relatively easy. 

Dr. Crichton- Miller suggests that sui- 
cide is an escape from the situation of 
conflict which may be described under 
three heads: first, the fears of frustra- 
tion which belong to instinctive life, fear 
of hunger, starvation or thirst, sex star- 
vation; second, the fear of ostracism, 
of what people say or do; third, the 
fears that regard the future, particularly 
the after-life. The tremendous tide of 
suicides due to having been “crossed in 
love” did not belong to less advanced 
countries. In our highly organized cul- 
ture, both men and women have laid 
greater emphasis on the emotional side 
of mating, less on the parental side. 
Dr. Crichton-Miller suggests that the 
increase of suicide rates is due to the 
lessening of religious fear, while social 
fears have become more accentuated 
than they have ever been. 

Suicide is a failure at some level of 
adjustment; it is not a sudden failure. 
People may have chronic ill health, but, 
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unless they are not emotionally ad- 
justed, they do not remain in chronic 
ill health. There are some, however, 
who cannot conquer situations. They 
become the chronic invalids and, finally, 
in complete discouragement they may 
take their lives. The person who com- 
mits suicide does not usually do so be- 
cause of one event. Everything to him 
is wrong. Ambitions have not been 
realized or, if they have been realized, 
they have lost all attraction. 

Of five hundred cases studied in 
California, it was found that 70% had 
chronic ill health, 10% had marital 
difficulties, 12% had financial losses, 
8% had old-age loneliness. 

Whatever be the reason—disappoint- 
ment, fear, revenge, despondency, etc., 
to that person the suicide act at that 
time is viewed as justified. If we had 
no faith of any kind, no fear of the 
after-life, then taking our lives might 
seem a reasonable thing to do. The 
man who is going to commit suicide 
often reasons to himself on all points. 
His reasoning may be faulty, but he 
does reason. Suicide is very seldom a 
sudden act; it is almost always a 
planned event. Usually there is a note 
explaining why the person did not wish 
to live, which indicates that the suicide 
had been pondering over the act. 

There are 60,000,000 people who pro- 
fess no religion. No wonder we have 
so many suicides and divorces. The 
Catholic religion satisfies every legiti- 
mate aspiration of man’s heart and in- 
tellect. It teaches an intimate union 
between man and God; it instills a strict 
obligation to his God; it makes real the 
supernatural life; it furnishes him with 
a breastplate of armor for suffering; it 
holds out to him eternal bliss in a future 
state. The troubled mind is cheered 
by the Sacrament of Penance, and hap- 
piness is found in the Sacrament of 
Love. 


In the eighteenth century, Rousseau, 
Montesquieu and Goethe advocated a 
less rigorous attitude. This was con- 
demned by theologians and by even 
such philosophical writers as Spinoza, 
Kant and Fichte. 

I cannot accept the opinion that all 
suicides are insane. Emotional habits, 
unstable personality, physical disease, 
abnormal personality, delinquency, 
senility, fears, aleohol or drug habit, 
domestic strife, loss of employment, 
death of a spouse, loss of money (no- 
tably by speculation), or any other emo- 
tional conflict which distracts the mind 
and occupies the memory, may explain 
suicides, but they never justify suicide. 
When no faith in a future life accom- 
panies these experiences, most of the de- 
fenses against suicide fail. 

For five years I have studied this 
modern complex question. I came into 
contact with hundreds of cases of sui- 
cidal impulse. Fifteen have actually 
taken their lives; others will, if given 
the opportunity. Of the fifteen, one was 
Catholic, one Jew, nine Protestants, 
and four had no religion at all. 

The only cure for suicide is religion. 
The religion of the Catholic Church 
with its rules and regulations regarding 
suicide; its spiritual and inward 
strength, which it imparts to its 
troubled children; its Gospels, its Sacra- 
ments, its doctrine of Purgatory and 
the immortality of the soul. These are 
the only convictions that can change 
individualism and sentimentalism from 
their despair. Only revival of religion 
with its intellectual and moral conviec- 
tions can cure this insult to divine judg- 
ment. The Catholic Church is the only 
religion that satisfies man’s heart, mind, 
intellect—the only one which can heal 
the evils of this modern world. Let us 
not suffer the imagination to rule the 
werld. After all, the Catholic priest is 
the best doctor of the soul. 
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Hymns: How Old Is Old? 


By J. VINCENT HIGGINSON 


= COURSE OF HISTORY reveals 
that patterns of thought often move in 
cycles. English hymnody seems to be 
no exception. A hundred years ago 
many of the English hymns found in 
the hymnals of today were just begin- 
ning to appear. Neale had just finished 
his translations for The Hymnal Noted 
(translations widely used today) and 
two sets of carols which revived inter- 
est in the old carol tunes. A few years 
before, Caswall had likewise completed 
his translation of the Latin hymns 
which have done valiant service since. 
Others, such as Faber, had set out on a 
new project, the composition of an origi- 
nal set of hymns for popular use. Hardly 
even heard of today, but none the less 
important, were the hymnals of Rev. 
Henry Formby, wherein hymns by vari- 
ous authors in common use today were 
first published. 

By the turn of the century others, 
such as Hemy’s Crown of Jesus and 
Westlake’s Hymnal, had appeared and 
the cyclic phase turned to a great extent 
to the appraisal of the last fifty years of 
our hymns. The Julian Dictionary of 
Hymnology, first published in 1892, had 
already been revised by 1904 and a new 
supplement added in 1907. Fr. Thomas 
E. Bridgett, C.SS.R., and Orby Shipley 
were among the leaders in suggesting 
changes in the texts and advocating 
changes in melodies. Naturally, in those 
past fifty years certain hymns and tunes 
had taken on the nature of “old favor- 
ites.” Many of Faber’s were solidly 
established, and Caswall’s translations, 
in spite of Newman’s opinion to the con- 
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trary, had gained favor in Catholic and 
non-Catholic hymnals. 

Neale was fortunate in his transla- 
tions, for they were published with the 
old Sarum Gradual tunes for which they 
were written. Think of it! An Angli- 
can hymnal with only Gregorian melo- 
dies and English words for congrega- 
tional use published a hundred years 
ago! The new verses of Faber and 
others were not so fortunate. The Ora- 
torian hymnal of 1854, in which New- 
man had a hand and for which he com- 
posed an air, is a primary example of 
the unfortunate, poor tradition estab- 
lished by these early Catholic hymnals. 
William H. Grattan-Flood once traced 
the source of these melodies, and his 
findings show how inappropriate they 
were. The fact that many of them were 
shortly afterward replaced only accen- 
tuates their inadequacy for congrega- 
tional singing. 


CRITICS, NORMS, AND THE 
TASTES OF THE FAITHFUL 


From time to time others have traced 
the origin of melodies found in other 
hymnals and considered as popular to- 
day, with similar results. Many of them 
are in the style of the French cantiques 
and a closer survey of this source may 
prove fruitful. However, the investi- 
gator is handicapped since many of 
these older books are not really avail- 
able. Fortunately, microfilm, which is 
now fairly inexpensive, may overcome 
this obstacle. 

This cycle in hymnody is repeating 
itself today. The Julian Dictionary is 
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in the course of a revision, two new ex- 
tensive hymnals have just been pub- 
lished, a ‘‘national” hymnal is in the 
stage of preparation and a listing of 
critical and historical articles in various 
periodicals is more extensive than one 
might at first imagine. A good deal of 
this critical writing was started by the 
Rev. Richard Ginder in an article “Our 
Catholic Hit Parade,” which originally 
appeared in The Priest and which was 
given wide circulation through its ap- 
pearance in The Catholic Digest (1947). 
This article was a commentary on the 
results of a project initiated by Exten- 
sion magazine to determine the ten best 
loved hymns of American Catholics. 

As has been since pointed out, the tab- 
ulation showed that neither the voters 
nor those who recorded the votes were 
accurate in their classification of a 
hymn. Two listed were not hymns at 
all, e.g., “Ave Maria,” and it was 
readily seen that others chose the tunes 
rather than the hymn. Furthermore, 
the majority of these, as far as the music 
was concerned, would be black-listed by 
music commissions. The black-listing 
of the so-called “novena hymns” by the 
Society of St. Gregory in its “White 
List” of 1947 kept the pot a-boiling. 
The members of its White List Commit- 
tee are church musicians who have given 
years to the study and practice of 
Church music, a fact which gives their 
collected opinion some weight. This 
“White List” is the official list in many 
dioceses and is used as a guide in many 
others. 


THE DISCUSSION PICKS UP 
NEW LIFE 


Three articles on hymns in the last 
few months are worthy of notice since 
they exemplify the trend of present-day 
thought. The first, “Sung Any Good 
Hymns Lately” by Paul Hume (Sign, 
Dec. 1953), argues for a better level of 


popular hymnody; “Singing the 
Church’s Music,” by Fr. Richard Gin- 
der, a talk given at the Liturgical Week 
in Grand Rapids (The Catholic Choir- 
master, Dec. 1953), is in a similar vein; 
finally, “Sacerdotal Squawks” (on 
hymnody) of Very Rev. Msgr. Edward 
B. Schwegler (THE HoMILetIic AND Pas- 
TORAL Review, Feb. 1954) seeks to de- 
termine whether the “old favorites,” the 
so-called “novena hymns” and others 
like them should be abandoned. These 
are arguments for hymnody which 
either lead us upward and onward or 
which anchor us to the generally low 
level found in some quarters. 

Fr. Ginder urges that we make greater 
use of the office hymns since they are 
“a thesaurus of theology, carefully 
worked out, rimed and polished by 
someone with transcendent talent.” He 
draws attention to the appeal of the 
melody, an appeal said by some to be 
the greater determining factor in the 
choice of a hymn. Speaking of old 
favorites: “The bare announcement of 
the melody touches a key that releases 
something warm and sticky inside them 

. . actually, its association—something 
akin to the feelings of a mother finger- 
ing some souvenir of the dear dead 
past.” 

Very Rev. Msgr. Edward S. Schweg- 
ler’s most recent “Sacerdotal Squawks” 
is not lightly to be tossed aside, for the 
author has intended his observations 
“as food for thought, and not to under- 
mine or ridicule sacred things.” He 
does not proceed, as others have done, 
to give an arbitrary “I like it!” and 
“Do or die, that’s for me.” Briefly he 
argues: if the words are the trouble, 
then change them. Next he takes a 
look at the melodies. The popular 
Crowning Hymn, “Bring Flowers of 
the Rarest,” is one for which he makes 
some changes in the text. Too, 
he thinks the melody “to be attractive 
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and reverent.” What is his position? 

Regarding some of these melodies his 
general argument is that since they are 
in 3/4 time and “waltzy,” why should 
they not be allowed since other melodies 
in 3/4 time (he mentions several from 
the St. Gregory Hymnal) are looked 
upon with favor. To support his prem- 
ise he takes the tune of “Holy God” 
(which, by the way, is only a hundred 
years old in the form we know it) and 
proceeds to show how it could be 
changed into a waltz. He goes a step 
further (and here weakens his premise) 
by concluding that 6/8 and 12/8 
rhythms might be in a like category. 
Musically reducing everything in triple 
meter to the waltz disregards such other 
forms as the barcarolle, minuet, jig, etc. 
“Mother dear, O Pray for Me” has a 
touch of the barcarolle and a common 
air to “All Hail to St. Patrick” is a jig. 

Earlier generations looked upon triple 
time as the most perfect because it bore 
a reference to the Trinity. For this rea- 
son such old tunes (as the “Puer nobis 
nascitur” mentioned by the author of 
“Sacerdotal Squawks’’) have been no- 
tated in this rhythm by transcribers. 
Our attitude has changed since this 
early era and duple meter seems to have 
gained the ascendency. Space prevents 
further comment, but to the trained 
musician it is a delight to read through 
the scores of the masters and note how 
they avoided the waltzy and obvious 
when using 3/4 rhythm. 

Distorting hymn tunes by speeding 
them up or emphasizing the accents is 
akin to a procedure of the jazz boys 
who have been doing it for years. What 
they arrive at in the end is only an 
approximation of the original. Gersh- 
win did that very thing in his “Rhap- 
sody in Blue,” in which, we are told, he 
took the chime from the bell tower of a 
Catholic church and turned it into the 
distinctive melody of the second half of 
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the _ composition. The Dvzes Irae 
theme has been used by many com- 
posers, but one would have to listen 
keenly and thoughtfully to finally re- 
solve the theme in his mind. 


GREGORIAN FORM AS NORM 


By sheer coincidence Paul Hume 
singles out the Crowning Hymn as an 
example of what is unsuitable. Music, 
as Pius X says in his Motu Proprio, is 
an art tempered by many fluctuations 
of “succeeding changes in tastes and 
habits with the course of time” and be- 
cause of “the pleasure which music di- 
rectly produces” is not always contained 
within right limits. Fortunately, he did 
not leave us without some standard to 
go by, for he set down the principle that 
“the more closely a composition for the 
church approaches in its movement, in- 
spiration and savor the Gregorian form, 
the more sacred and liturgical it be- 
comes; and the more out of harmony it 
is with that supreme model, the less 
worthy it is of the temple.” Hume 
refers to these principles in establishing 
standards. The Gregorian line is em- 
phatically smooth and, therefore, ‘‘too 
much leaping about, too many wide 
swooping-making intervals” are not ac- 
ceptable. The Crowning Hymn melody 
falls down badly here, as well as being 
in a range which makes it less suited to 
children who have to grow! and grumble 
indefinite tones, or screech and reach for 
the higher ones in the second part, if the 
pitch is raised. In-some of the old 
favorites mentioned by Msgr. Schweg- 
ler we find those saccharine chromaties 
as well as the moving back and forth 
from a center tone that tends at times to 
weaken melodies in 6/8 rhythm. Hume 
also mentions the question of harmony 
and singles out “chromatic progressions” 
to the layman, the barber-shop type 
used in “Sweet and Low” as sung by ye 
olde male quartette. 
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It is unfortunate that some of the 
really old congregational melodies, the 
tried and true which have been used for 
a couple of centuries, are not more fre- 
quently heard. Given a real chance, 
these beloved melodies will soon outdis- 
tance the others. To mention a few: “O 
Come, O Come, Emmanuel” (this is an 
old melody, but only 100 years old in 
this form which first appeared in the 
Hymnal Noted), “O Sacred Head,” 
“Maiden Mother, Meek and Mild” 
{Concordia Laetitia tune), “Hail Holy 
Queen, Enthroned Above,” “O God of 
Loveliness” (St. Gregory), “Daily, 
Daily, Sing to Mary” (the really old 
one), “Hail Mary, Full of Grace,” ete. 
It would be easy to add others, but 
identifying tunes is a difficult task in 
Catholic hymnals since they are not 
generally given names as is common 
with our non-Catholic brethren. 


HYMNS WORTHY OF THE TEMPLE 


It is a disgrace to the intelligence of 
our Catholic people to judge them in- 
capable of learning new hymns. School 


children after a rehearsal or two are 
singing new hymns successfully in 
church. Anyone having growing chil- 
dren around the house knows how easily 
they pick up phrases of hymns and how 
delighted they are when they can really 
sing them. Pius XI remarks that the 
ancient melodies were a vital force in 
the conversion of the barbarians. In 
addition, it has been said that the 
Reformation did not occur; the people 
sang themselves into it. These are 
thoughts that should be pondered. 

Come what may, some will never 
change. They will never rise or seem 
to bother to ascend above the level of 
mediocrity. It takes the same effort to 
learn a bad hymn as it does a good one. 
Why waste time and effort when the 
same energy could produce a response 
more in keeping with the desire of the 
Church? Why give the gaudy trinkets, 
when diamonds to grace the beauty of 
our own lives and the temple are at hand 
for the asking? The old favorites may 
please us, but do they please the Lord 
and are they worthy of the temple? 
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Irregularities and Simple 
Impediments to Orders 


I. By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M.* 


= THE SUBJECT of irregulari- 
ties is introduced, many will perhaps 
have visions of a complicated section 
of the Code of Canon Law, of little 
practical import to most priests. Al- 
though it is true that there will not 
often be need to delve into this matter, 
so far as the priest engaged in the care 
of souls is concerned, there are certain 
aspects of the subject that deserve our 
attention. As with so many other 
things, although there is usually little 
need to apply the law on irregularities, 
when the demand for doing so does 
arise, the scarcity of such cases does 
not make any less important the case 
that is actually presented. 

Furthermore, more often than we 
suspect there may be call to apply the 
canons dealing with irregularities and 
with simple impediments to orders. 
The purpose of the present series of 
articles, therefore, will be to present 
some general notions about the subject, 
making only passing mention of most 





* John J. Danagher, C.M., is professor of 
canon law and of sacramental moral theology 
at St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, Colorado, 
and is on the teaching staff of the Register 
College of Journalism. Previously on the 
faculty of St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, 
Missouri, he has also held parochial assign- 
ments in Texas and Missouri. He has been 
a monthly contributor to THe HomILetic aNnp 
PastToraL Review since August, 1952, conduct- 
ing the “Questions Answered” department as 
well. 
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such impediments, to explain three 
or four of the more common ones in 
greater detail, and to offer a few com- 
ments on the power of dispensation 
available to the Ordinary and to the 
confessor. 


GENERAL NOTIONS 


Irregularities are canonical impedi- 
ments, established by the law of the 
Church, which permanently bar a man 
from receiving orders, and which for- 
bid the exercise of orders already re- 
ceived. The irregularities now in force 
are listed in Canon 983, and there is no 
irregularity except the ones there listed. 
However, the Code gives also a list of 
simple impediments to orders, which 
are enumerated in Canon 987, and 
which will be treated later. 

The cause of an irregularity is not 
always acrime. These obstacles to the 
reception and the exercise of orders are 
divided into irregularities from defect 
(ex defectu) and those arising from 
crime (ex delicto). Even for the latter, 
the purpose is not the punishment of 
crime, but safeguarding the honor and 
dignity of the clerical state. Irregu- 
larities are established by the law of 
the Church to bar from the sanctuary 
those who are regarded as being unfit 
for service at the altar, whether that 





2A Practical Commentary on the Code of 
Canon Law. By Stanislaus Woywod, O.F.M. 
Revised by Callistus Smith, O.F.M. (Joseph 
F. Wagner, Inc., New York, 1952), n. 924. 
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unfitness be the result of their own 
fault or not. For this reason, one who 
is irregular is thereby barred from the 
reception of first tonsure.2 However, 
in no instance will the presence of an 
irregularity affect the validity of an 
ordination. It is lawfulness alone that 
is affected by irregularities or by sim- 
ple impediments. 

There can be such a thing as a par- 
tial irregularity. For example, a priest 
who has lost one of his hands is barred 
from the celebration of Mass, unless 
dispensed, but he is not prevented from 
hearing confessions. Moreover, al- 
though irregularities by their nature 
are perpetual impediments, in an ex- 
ceptional case an irregularity can cease 
to exist without dispensation. For in- 
stance, a priest who has been paralyzed 
by a stroke may later recover use of 
his limbs and be able to offer Mass 
without any difficulty. In this case, 
the previous irregularity from bodily 
defect is no longer present. Neverthe- 
less, it is true that irregularities are of 
their nature perpetual obstacles to 
orders, while the simple impediments 
of Canon 987 are by nature only tem- 
porary. Understanding this difference, 
what is said below will apply for the 
most part to both types of impediments 
to orders, and irregularities at times 
will be spoken of as impediments, which 
they are. 


EFFECT OF IRREGULARITY 
OR IMPEDIMENT 


The primary effect of these impedi- 
ments is to prohibit the reception of 
orders by those who are considered to 
be unfit. Secondarily, the exercise of 
orders is prohibited, if one has already 
received orders of any kind. Cases of 
this latter kind will be the exception, 
rather than the rule. Yet, if an irregu- 


2 Cfr. Canon 950. 


larity should be discovered after orders 
had been received, the prohibition 
against their exercise would be effective 
until the granting of a dispensation by 
some competent authority. Of course, 
there is the possibility of a case in which 
the prohibition of ecclesiastical law 
would cease to bind, because of the seri- 
ous hardship involved in its observ- 
ance, such as injury to the cleric’s good 
name, or the scandal that might arise.* 

There is also the possibility of find- 
ing verified the conditions specified by 
Canon 81 for an emergency dispensa- 
tion by the Ordinary. For example, it 
might be learned after his ordination 
that a priest had never been given the 
dispensation required by a cleric who 
has a non-Catholic parent.t Such a 
case would offer room for applying the 
principle that observance of ecclesiasti- 
cal laws does not bind when they in- 
volve a_ sufficiently grave hardship. 
Usually a case of this kind would also 
fulfill the conditions of Canon 81, so 
that the Ordinary could grant the dis- 
pensation to permit exercise of the 
priesthood. The delay required for re- 
course to the Holy See could easily give 
rise to grave harm. 

The prohibition against the exercise 
of orders does not affect those things 
that laymen are permitted to do, such 
as serving Mass. Hence, the presence 
of an irregularity does not forbid the 
exercise of the functions of minor or- 
ders which lay persons are often accus- 
tomed to perform. However, it does 
forbid the exercise of any major order, 
at least in solemn fashion and with the 
appropriate vestments. Thus, one who 
is irregular is forbidden to act as sub- 
deacon at a solemn Mass, but he would 
not be prohibited from conferring pri- 

De Sacramentis. By Felix M. Cappello, 
SJ. (Marietti, Rome, 1947), Vol. IV, De 


Ordine, n. 441. 
* Canon 987, n. 1. 
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vate baptism in an emergency, because 
any lay person is permitted to do this.® 

Irregularity does not deprive a cleric 
of his office or benefice. Neither does 
it invalidate the exercise of whatever 
jurisdiction he possesses. For instance, 
he ean validly absolve from sins, assist 
at marriages, and dispense from the 
laws of fasting and abstinence. More- 
over, irregularity does not impede the 
reception of the Sacraments, 
Orders, nor Joes it prevent Christian 
burial. 


save 


ADMISSION TO RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTE 


When treating this subject, we do 
well not to overlook the legislation of 
Canon 542, n.2. That canon deals with 
conditions for valid and lawful admis- 
sion to the novitiate of a religious in- 
stitute. The canon declares it to be 
unlawful, among other things, to admit 
persons who would be destined for the 
priesthood in the institute, if they are 
barred from ordination by an irregu- 
larity or other canonical impediment. 

This disqualification does not hold 
when illegitimacy is the impediment, 
provided that the institute is one of 
solemn vows, which remove the irregu- 
larity, or one in which the Superiors 
have the authority to dispense their 
subjects from this impediment. How- 
ever, attention should be called to the 
fact that such faculties can usually be 
exercised only in favor of professed 
members of the community, so that a 
dispensation granted by the Superior 
before profession of vows would be in- 
valid and would have to be granted 
again after vows. 

The fact that Canon 542 imposes a 
grave obligation ean be determined from 
the ferendae sententiae penalty estab- 
lished for its violation by Canon 2411. 


* Cappello, op. cit., n. 442. 
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According to this latter canon, religious 
Superiors who admit to the novitiate an 
unsuitable candidate, contrary to the 
prescription of Canon 542, are to be 
punished according to the seriousness of 
their fault, not excluding even depriva- 
tion of office. 

Whether the candidate for the priest- 
hood be a member of a religious insti- 
tute or a student in a diocesan semi- 
nary, there may arise a case of doubtful 
irregularity, calling for a solution one 
way or the other. First, let it be said 
that, if the seminarian personally is 
worried over possible irregularities or 
impediments to orders, with no well- 
founded reason, his negative doubt 
should be dismissed as not meriting 
consideration. 

If there be in any case a true doubt 
of law, the irregularity does not bind, 
according to the rule of Canon 15. 
Doubts of this kind will be finally set- 
tled only by an authoritative decision 
of the Holy See. Of course, a doubt of 
law exists not merely because some in- 
dividual is uncertain of the meaning of 
a law, but because the authors are di- 
vided and are unable to arrive at a 
definite decision as to the meaning or 
extent of the law. The doubt of law 
spoken of in Canon 15, as a result of 
which the law does not bind, must re- 
sult from objective uncertainty and not 
merely from the subjective uncertainty 
of some individuals who are personally 
in a state of doubt. 

If there be a doubt of fact, there is 
no strict obligation of obtaining a dis- 
pensation from the irregularity. Im- 
pediments to o-ders are not to be pre- 
sumed, but must be proved. Thus, 
there may be doubt as to the eommis- 
sion of a erime which gives rise to ir- 
regularity, or there may be doubt con- 
cerning legitimacy. In such eases it is 


°Op. cit., n. 454. 
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recommended that a dispensation be 
sought from the Ordinary or from the 
Holy See. By virtue of Canon 15, the 
Ordinary can dispense in doubt of fact 
from those laws from whieh the Holy 
See is accustomed to dispense. This 
power belongs also to religious Ordi- 
naries. If the dispensation be granted 
because of a doubt of fact, it remains 
valid and effective if it be discovered 
later that the irregularity was truly 
present and that a dispensation was 
needed. 

What has just been said about doubt- 
ful irregularities does not mean that the 
Ordinary should promote to orders a 
canondiate of whose worthiness he is 
uncertain. The Code is quite clear in 
forbidding the promotion of anyone 
whose fitness has not been proved.‘ 
The previous paragraphs have been 


concerned only with the seminarian 


whose fitness has been proved, and who 
is judged to be otherwise worthy of 
ordination, but in whose path there lies 
a doubtful irregularity or impediment. 


IGNORANCE OF IRREGULARITY 


Canon 988 makes it clear that “igno- 
rance of irregularities, whether from de- 
fect or from crime, and of impediments 
does not excuse from them.” The 
reason for this law is that the determin- 
ing factor in this whole matter is not 
the conscience of any individual, but 
the dignity of the clerical state. Con- 
sequently, the norms for ignorance in 
this ease are unlike those for censures, 
from which ignorance will sometimes 
excuse.® 

However, we must not confuse igno- 
rence of the irregularity and ignorance 
of the law, at least where there is ques- 
tion of irregularity ex delicto. When 
the forbidden action is performed in- 


7 Canon 222, § 2. 
*Canon 2229. 


culpably, and there is no mortal sin, 
we have no crime (delictum) in the 
canonical sense. Because there must be 
objective and subjective grave sin in 
these cases,” no irregularity results. 
The same rule holds for cases of error 
and inadvertence, on the basis of the 
general moral principles applying to the 
imputability of human acts.!? 

For example, a cleric in minor orders 
might be told to take the part of the 
subdeacon at a solemn Mass, and might 
also be instructed to wear the maniple 
and to perform the various functions 
not permitted to a substitute subdea- 
con, such as purifying the chalice after 
the ablutions. If the minor cleric did 
these things in obedience to the priest 
responsible for the ceremonies, and 
without being aware of the law of the 
Church in this matter, he would be 
guilty of sin and would not incur ir- 
regularity. On the other hand, if the 
cleric knowingly and wilfully under- 
took to do all of these things, with no 
sufficient excusing cause, thereby com- 
mitting mortal sin, he would incur the 
irregularity, although he was not aware 
of the disqualification for further orders 
inflicted by Canon 985, n. 7. 

If a confessor should encounter a 
penitent who had inculpably performed 
these various functions in the manner 
described, the correct procedure would 
be to explain that, because there was 
no formal grave sin, there was no ir- 
regularity, and that the matter should 
be forgotten. Barring scandal or some 
other extrinsic circumstance, the case 
would remain entirely in the internal 
forum, and no dispensation should be 
sought for the penitent. 

Irregularities can be multiplied, so 
that the same individual will be subject 
to various irregularities at the same 


“ Canon 986. 
* Cfr. Canon 2202, § 3. 
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time. Canon 989 sets forth the rule 
for this, by stating that “irregularities 
and impediments are multiplied by di- 
verse causes, but not by repetition of 
the same cause, except in the case of 
voluntary homicide.” According to 
Cappello,’! the repetition of abortion, 
or of co-operation in that crime, would 
not multiply irregularities, although 
abortion is homicidal. The reason for 
this is that the Code in more than one 
place distinguishes between murder and 
abortion, so that it must be judged that 
the legislator deliberately omitted the 
crime of abortion when speaking of 
multiplication of irregularities. Other 
operations, such as craniotomy, al- 
though not canonically falling under the 
term abortion, would be classified as 
voluntary homicide, and would incur 
multiple irregularity from repeated 
offenses of the same kind. 

An example of multiplication of ir- 
regularities is to be found in the case 
of a convert to the Church who labors 
under the irregularity of having be- 
longed to an heretical sect,!* and under 
the simple impediment of being the 
child of non-Catholic parents.!* This 
example brings us to the next topic to 
be treated, the subject of irregularities, 
that is, the person who is subject to 
these various impediments. 


SUBJECT OF IRREGULARITIES 


Only baptized males are subject to 
irregularities and to simple impedi- 
ments to orders, and of these all are 
subject save the Roman Pontiff, the 
supreme legislator in the Church." 
Canon 986 says of irregularities er 
delicto that the crime must have been 
committed after baptism. Hence, it is 
clear that only baptized persons can fall 


™ Op. cit., n. 456. 

Canon 985, n. 1. 

* Canon 987. n. 1. 

™ Cappello, op. cit., n. 452. 
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under irregularities of this type. The 
sole exception to this is the irregularity 
resulting from culpably allowing oneself 
to receive baptism from a non-Catholic 
miinister.'* . 

Unbaptized persons are obviously 
not under any irregularities, even those 
ex defectu, before their baptism, be- 
cause they are not yet subject to the 
laws of the Church.'® However, al- 
though the guilt of personal sins and 
crimes is wiped out by baptism, the 
same cannot be said of the defects that 
lead to irregularity under Canon 984. 
For example, one who is illegitimate 
remains such even after baptism. He 
is not being punished for any personal 
offense. Rather, he is barred from the 
clerical state because of a particular 
defect. Further reference to the effect 
of baptism upon certain irregularities 
will be made later. 

It is the responsibility of diocesan 
officials and of seminary authorities to 
determine the presence or absence of 
irregularities and of simple impediments 
to orders on the part of candidates in 
the seminary. Even before admittance 
to the seminary, however, obstacles of 
this kind are to be given consideration. 
It is at this time especially that the 
parish priest, or other priest, who is 
recommending a candidate for the semi- 
nary, should give attention to possible 
impediments of the kind here being 
treated. If there be any such impedi- 
ment, it will eventually have to be 
taken care of through the usual legal 
channels. Hence, it is better that the 
impediment be made known early to the 
proper authorities, rather than that 
they should have to discover it by in- 
quiry and by examination of personal 
records. 

Subsequently, attention will be given 
to the cases in which the confessor, 


8 Canon 985, n. 2. 
* Canon 12. 
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either under the Code or by virtue of | pose of certain cases of irregularity, 
diocesan faculties, may be able to dis- — should they arise. 





In a forthcoming HPR issue 


The Editor of the La Crosse Register, Rev. Anthony P. Wagener, made 
a most fruitful tour of South America, particularly Colombia, to discover 
first-hand if there was basis for the charges of persecution made against 
the Catholic Church in those lands. His findings and his conclusions are 
embodied in his article, Is the Catholic Church Persecuting Protestants in 
South America? Within the scope of a single article Father Wagener offers 
an incisive and valuable appraisal of the true situation in lands where, for 
the most part, “all they have is their faith.” 

Referring to but one instance of misrepresentation which helps explain 
the lie that the Church is engaged in religious persecution, Father Wagener 
writes: 


“A recent bulletin published by the Evangelical Federation of Co- 
lombia lists ‘the persecution of Protestants in Colombia carried on by 
violent means since 1948.’ Father Aduardo Ospina, S.J., vice-presi- 
dent of the National Secretariat for the Defense of the Faith, comments 
on this bulletin that its editors with ‘great ability omitted all mention 
of politics in order to make the foreign public believe that the Prot- 
estant dead were martyrs of their religious ideas.’ 

““This,’ declared Father Ospina, ‘has been a tremendous falsity, 
the natural effect of which in the civilized world has been immense 
defamation of the Catholic Church and the Colombian nation.’ ” 


The article is written by a learned priest-journalist. Engrossingly de- 
veloped, it is fully documented and pierces the tactics of so large a seg- 
ment of the press in this country and abroad to whom the rules of simple 
minor logic are so often either unknown or ignored in an effort to distort 
a moral defense of Catholic beliefs into a bloody persecution of other 
children of God. 
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Myths of the Liberal Camp 


By FRANK MORRISS* 


_ AND ‘TWEEDLEDEE, 
goes the rhyme, resolved to have a 
battle. And so, does it seem, have two 
intellectual camps in America—the con- 
servative and liberal camps. 

When the drums roll, the flags unfurl 
and martial tunes riffle the summer air, 
youth feels compelled to follow like 
the enchanted creatures of Hamlin. 
And many the sincere young Catholic 
has felt himself forced to answer the 
recruiting call sent out by the liberal 
guard. 

Youth is compounded of a taste for 
action, a belief in change, a sentimental 
humanitarianism, a high sense of fair 
play, a hatred for crass and vulgar 
materialism. These are all laudable 
qualities, indeed, but it is something 
else again when modern American lib- 
eralism has so successfully accommo- 
dated these ideals to itself and has used 
them as myths in its recruiting of this 
generation. 

It is a pity that liberal youths— 
especially Catholic—should don the 
shining armor of pure myths to find 
it riddled with the chinks of a false 
philosophy that is rooted in material- 
istic freethought inherited from the 
French Revolution.! 


*“With the French Revolution, and the 
curious reversion to primitive models that 
succeeded it, the two streams, Christian and 
classical, that have been flowing so com- 
fortably in a single channel, became sharply 
divided. Christendom returns to the Gothic; 
humanism, from Shelley to Swinburne, is the 
vehicle for a revolt against Christianity, and 
almost aspires to be its substitute.” Ronald 
A. Knox, in a sermon of Oct. 18, 1953. 
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It is the purpose of this article to 
examine a few of the myths which make 
so much of the liberal position. The 
day is too far advanced for us to fight 
with falsities; we cannot afford to lose 
the allegiance of those who have loved 
the real liberalism that is truth, but 
who have loved none too wisely nor with 
discernment. 


THE MYTH OF PROGRESS 


A conservative, said someone, is a 
person who resists change; conversely, 
a liberal is one who facilitates it. 

Now this could be a definition in 
favor of liberalism only if change may 
be said to be synonymous with true 
progress. From the error that both 
notions are synonymous, the liberals 
have contracted their liking for action. 
It is the mark of the liberal to do in 
crisis, while his archenemy, the con- 
servative, supposedly allows the day to 
be lost through inaction. 

The plain fact is that neither action 
nor change is necessarily progress, for 
science has brought great changes in 
the power of destruction. Has it 
brought commensurate progress? The 
very change, in fact, has meant a spirit- 
ual retrogression, as if possessing the 
Midas touch of destruction has meant 





* Mr. Morriss is an associate editor with 
the Register System of Newspapers, author of 
articles in Catholic magazines here and abroad, 
lecturer on literature at Regis College, Denver. 
His “Holmes, the Founding Fathers and Our 
Religious Traditions” appeared in our October 
issue of 1953. 
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a searing of conscience as to responsi- 
bilities. 

The professional liberals, who might 
be called the officers in the liberal camp, 
have always been noted as agitators. 
Their frenzy reached a height in the 
United States at the time of the Civil 
War. To the abolitionists, the sin of 
slavery could be absolved only through 
one type of baptism—that of action 
and slaughter. Their liberalism took 
on a nearly religious fanaticism that 
could be satisfied only by bloody sacri- 
fice. 

Today’s liberals hold themselves in- 
tellectually in favor of action, but this is 
only a desire to be true to the liberal 
tradition. Actually, the modern liberal 
calls for action only when it fits his 
prejudice. This alone can explain why 
their camp bristled with warlike visage 
when it faced Fascism, but is now fes- 
tooned with the streamers of peace 
when confronting the Communist 
threat.2 For some reason, the liberal 
prejudice sees Russia as more allied to 
humanity and freedom than Nazi 
Germany, Fascist Italy and the Japa- 
nese Empire. 

Whereas the liberal camp called for 
action in three times of peril—the Civil 
War, the First World War and the 
Second World War—it now calls for 
inaction when confronting Russia. It 
believed in action in the first crises 
because the enemy was then in heresy, 
militaristic heresy, with the liberal 
faith; today, on the other hand, liberal- 
ism sees the present foe as merely a 
misdirected or schismatie image of it- 
self. The explanation of this anomaly 


*“T believe the survival of Russia is less 
dangerous to religion . . . and to humanity 
in general than would be the survival of 
German dictatorship.” Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, according to Wartime Correspondence 
— President Roosevelt and Pope Pius 
XI. 


lies in the exposition of yet another 
myth, the myth of Humanity. 


THE MYTH OF “THE PEOPLE” 


Poet Sandburg named one of his more 
recent volumes The People, Yes. Such 
is in keeping with the abstracting proc- 
ess which has gone on in the liberal 
mind in regard to the citizenry. The 
American liberals of the Revoluticn 
were devoted to the concept of ordinate 
individualism, but the French Revolu- 
tionists, of whom today’s liberals are 
the heirs, saw special dignity in the 
masses. 

“The People” have taken the place 
of persons in the liberal esteem. Com- 
munists speak of “People’s democracy.” 
The liberal mind is devoted to the idea 
that there is magic, if not in the race, 
as the Facists believed, at least in the 
social animality of mankind. And this 
social animality has been blended and 
identified by some unthinking Catholic 
spokesmen with moral concern for the 
commonweal. 

We are even told that the magic of 
mankind produced folk verse and pri- 
mitive art because the People have 
power. 

Somehow the People are slowly in- 
heriting the laurels which in the days 
of the dawn of the race were worn 
proudly and rightly by the madcap in- 
dividual, the lyrical genius of the road, 
the ingenious troubadour, the man of 
remarkable memory, the raconteur. 
Genius that was once reserved for great 
minds is the Marxist atmosphere of 
some universities, in particular, coming 
to mean the spirit of the People. 

It is, of course, axiomatic that the 
only power which the People have is 
what comes from individuality, and the 
only meaning for the commonweal is 
that it has direct reference to indi- 
viduals in possession of that individual 
dignity. 
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If there is power in the People it is 
because the baker exercises his talents 
for the lawyer, and the lawyer services 
the financier, and the novelist enter- 
tains the housewife, and the poet (when 
he chooses) flies above the activity with 
the voice of a nightingale and the eye 
of the eagle. 

Now the secret of democracy is that 
ir. all this interlocking sociality, the 
baker, the lawyer, the financier, the 
novelist and the poet are serving them- 
selves. Some Catholic commentators 
seem to overlook that the Church does 
not oppose this legitimate self-interest. 
Take from the People that individual 
reference and the baker becomes noth- 
ing but the slave of the lawyer, the 
lawyer the slave of the financier, the 
novelist the slave of the housewife 
and the poet will become silent, for 
slavery is not worth singing about. 

But the liberal wishes to put the 
service before the individual in the be- 





lief that the People—that strange, 
mystical idol—have some existence 





aside from the individual. 

It is before this idol that modern 
mankind has become enthralled. It is 
not the first time that individuals have 
been enslaved by a myth. However, 
this is certainly the first time that the 
myth has taken the impersonal and 
horrifying shape of the all-serving 
State. 


THE MYTH OF EVIDENCE 


One of the shining sentinels of the 
liberal camp is the principle that men’s 
judgments should be reached through 
evidence rather than prejudice. That 
is reasonable enough, especially consid- 
ering that we are in the age of science. 
Further, it is reasonable even though 
some of our most basic decisions are 
made quite apart from evidence—the 
choosing of friends, the enjoyment of 
food, the bestowal of love. On the 
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whole, however, evidence should shape 
the conviction of reasonable man. 

Anchored deeply in the liberal lies 
the belief that in his camp alone is there 
a respect for evidence. The fact that 
this is so firmly imbedded a liberal 
tenet is itself a sign puting us on 
notice that perhaps prejudice is a uni- 
versal quantity common to liberal and 
conservative alike. Indeed, it has been 
whipped from post to post throughout 
history by the searing winds of bigotry, 
as witness that much modern liberalism 
was actually born in the tornadic winds 
of the French Revolution. 

A young lady told this writer that 
she was convinced the Rosenbergs were 
innocent, that they had not been con- 
victed justly. Why did she believe 
this? Because Albert Einstein had 
declared the Rosenbergs as lacking in 
the proper scientific training to have 
accomplished the very deeds they were 
proved to have done. 

Now here is a perfect example of an 
intelligent liberal deciding on opinion 
rather than evidence, for the evidence 
showed the Rosenbergs were guilty. It 
is only one example in many demon- 
strating that prejudice and _ wishful 
thinking have as firm a place in the 
liberal camp as anywhere else. 


RESTRICTIONS ON EVIDENCE 
ADMISSIBLE IN COURT 


This liberal prejudice has led the 
camp to make a fundamental mistake 
to cover up its own emotionalism, es- 
pecially in the present controversy of 
Congressional investigations and accu- 
sations. It has led to the confusion by 
liberals of the evidence needed for ra- 
tional judgments with the legal evi- 
dence needed to convict of crime. 

The ancient Anglo-Saxon principle 
that a person should not be found guilty 
of crime in a court of law without a 
preponderance of evidence has somehow 


Qa = Secor 
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come to mean that our own individual 
decisions should be subjected to the 
same technical rules. 

The story is told of the Chinese who 
found himself in an army court in 
China, the court following the Anglo- 
Saxon rules of evidence. The witness 
was asked: “How did you know John 
Ling was dead?” 

“T saw him lying dead on the beach.” 

“Did you know John Ling?” 

“No,” the witness answered. 

“Then how did you know it was 
John Ling?” the lawyer asked. 

“Because my father knew John Ling 
very well and when he came upon the 
scene my father shouted, ‘There is my 
poor friend, John Ling!’ ” 

The evidence, of course, was stricken 
from the record as hearsay; and to 
this day the poor Oriental witness, who 
acted with eminent common sense, is 
undoubtedly trying to conclude why 
the information given him by his father 
was not admissible to prove an elemen- 
tal fact. 

None of this is to say that the rules 
of evidence in our courts of law are 
bad. On the contrary, they are mar- 
velous protection for the rights of all. 

These rules are made, however, to 
fit one situation. To say that truth 
must conform to these technical rules 
is absurd. The executive branch of 
our government recognizes this. Ad- 
ministrative bureaus, before which 
matters of momentous importance and 
value are actually tried, do not follow 
such rigid rules of evidence. Hearsay 
is completely acceptable before them! 

The rules of evidence came about to 
protect jurors from being imposed upon 
by a mass evidence that they could 
not sift or act upon. The judge, by 
ruling out certain evidence, does for 
the jurors what they themselves should 
do, did they know all the technicalities 
of courtroom trial. 


In saying that certain facts of 
modern life—the existence of a Com- 
munist threat, the presence of Soviet 
spies in our midst, the betrayal of 
American interests by a number of our 
own citizens—to say that existence or 
non-existence of these things should be 
determined along the technical lines of 
legal evidence is absurd. Here we 
have not a matter of technicalities, but 
a common matter of fact. By banning 
common-sense evidence of these facts, 
the liberal camp has shown a peculiar 
fondness for an emotional, sometimes 
sentimental, defense of the so-called 
“underdog.” Is not this “underdog” 
too frequently someone who is being 
“harassed” by the exposure of his own 
crimes? 

Technical rules of evidence are not 
necessarily related to common sense. 
They are not the best-known devices 
to reach the truth of a given situation, 
nor were they meant to be. 

The fact is that we act upon hearsay 
every day of our lives. We accept the 
at least fifth-hand accounts of events 
that are published in the newspapers. 
We judge the passage of time by a 
nearly intuitive self-confidence; we 
often make our business decisions 
merely on a hunch as to the honesty 
and truthfulness of those with whom we 
are dealing. 

Why then, borrowing an analogy of 
Whittaker Chambers, is the liberal 
camp so reluctant to conclude (in view 
of the dense cloud that is being raised 
in this sea of controversy) that there is 
at least something that does not want to 
be seen. 

If the liberals and the defenders of 
various “underdogs” wish to cling to 
the belief that the cause of our investi- 
gations is something other than a Com- 
munist threat, then surely the wise 
course would not be to cease our inves- 
tigations, but to intensify them to find 
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out exactly what the cause of the cloud 
can be. 


THE MYTH OF BROADMINDEDNESS 


The liberal mind is also flexible as 
to the amount of evidence it demands 
as the situation varies. It will, for ex- 
ample, refuse the weight of the visible 
universe as proof of a First Cause, at 
the same time accepting shreds and 
slivers of bone as proof of an unsub- 
stantiated theory regarding our first 
ancestors. At times the readiness of 
the liberal mind to accept insufficient 
evidence in support of pet theories 
proves embarrassing as witness the va- 
cant spot left in science’s museum of 
evolution by the removal of the Pilt- 
down Man. 

It is clearly evident that the liberal 
mind is not a whit more trenchant, im- 
mune to preconception than is the most 
armored dogmatic. 

“Tough minded” (a phrase which I 
believe we owe to John Stuart Mill) is 
widely used to describe the thinkers 
of the liberal camp. They are pic- 
tured as being impervious to the legends 
created by the average persons as car- 
rion comfort for fears and uncertain- 
ties. But with the crashing of the 
Piltdown idol, the liberal mind is shown 
as being no tougher than any other. 
It is not a question of the amount of 
evidence at all, but only of the theory 
being supported. 

Surely that is the only explanation 
of a mind in which shards and dust 
weigh like iron and the wonder of the 
universe floats like a feather! 


THE MYTH OF PROPERTY RIGHTS 
VS. HUMAN RIGHTS 


Some critics, who belittle the Found- 
ing Fathers because they questioned 
centralized state authority, have solidi- 
fied their argument by labeling the 
Revolutionists landlords, principally in- 
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terested in protecting property rights. 
Another facet of this argument has 
found favor even among right-wing 
liberals. The conservative, they say, is 
willing to sacrifice human rights at the 
expense of property rights. 

Both arguments overlook a simple 
fact: in the American Revolutionists’ 
view, the invasion of property rights 
was also an infringement upon inalien- 
able human rights. The various acts 
affecting trade and taxation aroused 
more than animal hatred in the Col- 
onists—as if they were hounds fighting 
for their catch. Statement after state- 
ment from the American leaders showed 
that these acts caused a moral indig- 
nation that such could be imposed upon 
free men. Unless we are willing to say 
that the American leaders were gross 
deceivers, the Revolution and _ the 
United States framework were not the 
result of an economic feud, but of ex- 
pression of the spirit. 

Surely that is the only explanation 
of a document like the Constitution 
which so vigorously upholds economic 
rights and personal rights in a common 
framework like that of a tapestry in 
which the thread cannot be distin- 
guished from the design. 


THE MYTH OF EMINENT FAIRNESS 


There is another title we might give 
this myth and it is the shibboleth given 
by the New Yorker magazine to the at- 
titude of Roger Baldwin, founder and 
chairman of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. “Olympian detachment” 
this magazine called Baldwin’s practice 
of defending all and every view with 
the scrupulosity of a medieval knight 
championing his lady. 

Communist, Catholic, guilty, inno- 
cent, rich, poor—all are the same to 
Baldwin in his championing of “rights.” 
Now this “Olympian detachment’”’ 
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would be laudable, save that it cannot 
live up to its name. 

The person who comforts a Com- 
munist, gua Communist, by that very 
act attacks the Catholic, just as the per- 
son who defends a robber, by that very 
act attacks the property owner. 

It is not merely a question of pro- 
viding traitors with their legal rights, 
but of defending the idea that a man 
has the right to preach and espouse 
anything he wants. That is what 
“Olympian detachment” really means 
to the liberal, and that idea is a dan- 
gerous attack on freedom. To uphold 
the right to preach tyranny is to make 
positive attack on freedom. Nor is it 
fair to the truth to advocate, as do 
Baldwin and other liberals that all 
ideas are of equal value. 

The source whence and the defense 
for all the myths herein outlined is the 
pragmatic view that what works is 
good, what benefits humanity is desir- 
able. That view led, for example, a 
group of doctors and dentists, in defend- 
ing fluoridation of water, to define an 
invasion of personal rights only as 
“anything that harms the individual.” 

It has led the liberals, Catholics 
among them, to overlook the fact that 
rights can be damaged by a government 
that is the best intentioned in the world. 


For example, even should a scientifically 
sound system of eugenics be developed, 
it would still be an invasion of rights 
for the state to demand complete con- 
trol of marriage on the score that such 
a move would benefit mankind. 


THE TRUE LIBERALISM 


Catholics who espouse the Big Broth- 
erism that is inherent in the view that 
the actions of the state are all right as 
long as they do no harm (the under- 
standing of which is limited) to the 
commonweal, are leaving themselves 
open to possible invasion of their pri- 
vate lives. 

There is, however, a liberalism which 
is not built upon myths of positivism. 
It is built solidly upon the natural law 
inherent in God’s creation. It will be 
well, especially for Catholics, when the 
liberal camp banishes the myths in 
favor of the liberalism with which God 
invested man—the dignity of the hu- 
man soul. That liberalism shall we 
cherish which epistemologically and 
ethically separates us from positivism, 
pragmatism, relativism—call it what 
you will—and joins us with all who will 
acknowledge one God above all, His 
unchanging truths and laws. This be- 
comes for us the only definition of lib- 
eralism—and no other. 
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‘“Infallible Fallacies’ — 
A Reply 


IV. By PAUL R. RUST, O.M.I. 


Synopsis: Prior to this we answered 
several objections to “Catholic prac- 
tices” in England. This was followed 
by a restatement of the Church’s dec- 
laration on Anglican Orders in 1896. 
The final part of this review of In- 
fallible Fallacies is devoted to a criti- 
cism of the Church-State relationship 
by virtue of the Act of the Royal 
Supremacy. The Angljcan position 
is elaborated upon in chapters 3, 4, 5 
and 7 of Infallible Fallacies. 


“HENRY VIII DID NOT FOUND THE 
ANGLICAN CHURCH” 


Infallible Fallacies: It is said that 
Henry VIII founded a new Church. 
That Henry VIII denied the papal 
supremacy did not make him the 
founder of a new Church (p. 15). 


Reply: In view of the objectivity 
of Philip Hughes’ recent and uni- 
versally recognized study of the reign 
of Henry VIII,' is it not somewhat in- 
congruous that our Anglican apologist 
should publish the statement we have 
quoted? A further statement that 
Henry “to the end of his life considered 
himself a good Catholic” and that he 
“upheld the Catholic faith in all points 
of doctrine” is in need of some explana- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact, impartial his- 
torians have clearly demonstrated how 
Henry founded a National Church. He 
created the original Anglican Church 
by erecting his edifice upon man-made 
parliamentary statutes, of which the 


* The Reformation in England, Part 1 (Mac- 
millan, New York, 1951). 
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most important were the Clergy Act 
(1532) and the Supremacy Act (1534). 
In the former Act the episcopal bench 
surrendered the Church to the King by 
acknowledging him as Supreme Head 
“as far as the law of Christ allows.” 
The latter Act dropped the limiting 
clause and the King became Supreme 
Head “in earth” of the National Church. 

Infallible Fallacies presumes that 
“Convocation expressed the intention of 
the English Church” by accepting Royal 
for Papal Supremacy. Nothing is 
farther from the truth. Convocation 
abjured the Pope in deadly fear of the 
king’s displeasure in an age when in- 
dignatio principis mors. 

The very fact that Convocation joy- 
fully reunited the Church to the Holy 
See in 1554, after repudiating the left- 
wing Protestantism of Edward VI 
(1547-1553), is an indication of how 
voluntary was its betrayal of Catholli- 
cism in 1532-1534. 

So it was that the foundation of the 
Anglican Church was laid in the capitu- 
lation of the English hierarchy, and its 
cornerstone was cemented into place by 
the blood of more than nine hundred 
martyrs who challenged the right of 
their king to make himself the Visible 
Head of the Church, the Vicar of Christ 
in England. 


HENRY’S CATHOLICISM 


For many years the contention was 
defended, and with a measure of suc- 
cess, that Henry was Catholic in every- 
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thing except the Pope. However, in 
the light of more recent research, this 
theory is no longer tenable. Henry has 
new been revealed as an out-and-out 
heretic. Let the facts speak for them- 
selves: 

1) Repudiation of the Papal Su- 
premacy. Supreme jurisdiction of the 
Pope over the universal Church is a 
dogma “defined” (1439) by the Council 
of Florence. The specific words of the 
dogma are: 

“The Holy Apostolic See and the 

Bishop of Rome enjoy a primacy over 

the whole world, and the Bishop of 

Rome himself is the successor of 

Blessed Peter the Prince of the Apos- 

tles, and is the true Vicar of Christ, 

head of the Church, father and 
teacher of all Christians; to him in 

Blessed Peter there was given over by 

Our Lord Jesus Christ full power to 

pasture, to rule, and to govern the 

whole Church, as is also contained in 
the acts of the General Councils and 

-in the Sacred Canons.” 

Of especial interest to us is the fact 
that Henry VIII knew of and vigor- 
ously professed this doctrine before he 
succumbed to the gentle charms of Anne 
Boleyn. The king had brilliantly de- 
fended papal supremacy against the 
Lutherans (1521), at a time when he 
ejoiced to bear the papal title De- 
fensor Fidei bestowed upon him by a 
grateful Pontiff. 

Of additional interest is the fact that 
Saint Thomas More produced this royal 
exposition of the dogma in 1534, re- 
counting in a famous letter to Thomas 
Cromwell, Henry’s lay Vicar General, 
how it had convinced him of the truth 
so clearly expounded by the king. 

2) Henrician Formularies of Belief. 
a) The Ten Articles (1536): The 
article on Justification is a translation 
of a passage of Melanchthon, the 
Lutheran theologian. The article on 
the Sacraments enumerates only three 
(Baptism, Penance, Eucharist). 


b) The Bishops’ Book (1537): The 
“holy Catholic Church” excludes the 
souls in purgatory. Christ alone is 
Head of the Chureh. No church is 
sovereign over another church. Within 
England, nomination to the episcopal 
bench is a prerogative of the King, not 
the Pope. The Crown is supreme over 
the Miter. Confirmation and Extreme 
Unction were not instituted by Christ, 
but by the Fathers of the primitive 
church. Matrimony was instituted by 
God the Father. Accordingly, it is not 
a Sacrament. 

c) The King’s Book (1543): The 
Mass is not explained. Nomination of 
bishops is a royal prerogative. Justifi- 
cation is explained in a Lutheran sense. 


THE FORGED DECRETALS 


Infallible Fallacies: The Bishops of 
Rome attempted to base the Roman 
claim for supremacy over the whole 
Church on forged documents (p. 17). 


Reply: The documents advanced by 
Infallible Fallacies are two letters 
erroneously attributed to St. Clement, 
the fourth Pope, and supposed to have 
been addressed by him to James the 
Apostle. For centuries these letters 
have been catalogued with forgeries and 
authentic letters among the False De- 
cretals which gained prominence after 
the Ninth Century. 

These “decretals” introduced nothing 
new in the essential government of the 
Catholic Church. They were forged 
by men who desired to protect bishops 
from undue lay interference. Actually 
they accomplished nothing to enhance 
papal supremacy. Rome knew that 
they were not genuine and completely 
ignored them until the reign of Leo IX 
(1049-54). 

Finally, their authenticity was ques- 
tioned long before the 16th century, and 
it was generally conceded that papal 
supremacy could be proved independ- 
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ently of a mass of forged documentation. 
Apparently it remained for the Magde- 
burg Centuriators (Protestant calumni- 
ators) to poison the wells of history by 
infecting them with the Forged Decre- 
tals. For centuries they were seriously 
used by professional bigots to defame 
the papacy. But only occasionally 
now are they resurrected to be employed 
as a club to beat the Church of God. 


THE GENUINE EPISTLE 


‘Pope Clement’s First Epistle. to the 
Corinthians is quite another matter. 
Written about 96 A.D., it is universally 
accepted as genuine by textual criticism, 
and undoubtedly it is of immense apolo- 
getical value in attesting papal su- 
premacy in the very primitive Church 
on the outer fringe of the Apostolic 
Era. Clement’s letter was occasioned 
by a schism in the Corinthian Church, 
and its chief interest to us is that, de- 
spite the residence of the Apostle John 
in Ephesus, Clement in far-off Rome 
actually and successfully intervened in 
a purely local matter—without being 
invited to do so by the Church in 
Corinth. . 

Primitive Catholicism has produced 
no example other than this of one 
Church daring to reprove another. The 
conclusion is evident. No Church, 
other than the Roman Church, would 
have been listened to and, what is more 
important, obeyed. 

The importance of this letter may be 
judged from the estimate made by non- 
Catholic scholars of high repute: 

1) Harnack: This great liberal Prot- 
estant scholar has many times been 
quoted. “The Roman Church from the 
end of the first century possessed a de 
facto primacy in Christendom.” 

2) Lightfoot: Another eminent 
scholar (Anglican) is more ample: “The 
name and personality of Clement are 
absorbed in the Church of which he is 
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the spokesman. It may perhaps seem 
strange to describe this noble remon- 
strance as the first step toward papal 
domination. And yet, undoubtedly this 
is the case.”’ 

3) Dr. Jalland: As a final witness to 
the acceptance of papal supremacy in 
the early Church this Anglican scholar 
of highest integrity writes of the papacy 
at the beginning of the second century: 
“There are strong indications that de 
facto if not de jure the Roman See was 
being treated as the universal referee 
and its doctrine as the norm.” 

This, too, is the testimony of Cyprian, 
Irenaeus, Ignatius, Catholic Tertullian. 
A most recent book makes the following 
pertinent observation: 

“Tt is interesting to observe that in- 

dependent scholars like Harnack tend 

to agree with Catholic scholarship, in 
their estimate of the Roman Church 
in the earliest centuries, against 
those Anglican scholars who naturally 

desire to find a historical basis for a 

‘non-Roman Catholicism’ such as this 

early history does not record.” ? 


“WHOSE ACT OF SCHISM?” 


Infallible Fallacies: 1) The Church of 

England committed no act of schism. 

2) Nothing contrary to faith and 

order was done. 3) The succession 

of bishops was carefully preserved. 

4) The ancient creeds were retained. 

5) The sacraments of the Church con- 

tinued to be administered (pp. 18— 

21). 

Reply: 1) “The Church of England 
committed no act of schism.” 

Schism is the separation of one part 
of the Church from the Universal 
Church. Both Henry VIII and Eliza- 
beth I, by the Acts of the Royal Su- 
premacy, separated England from the 
Catholic Church. The Church in Eng- 
land at once became the Church of 
England. 


2The Church and Infallibility. By Dom 
B. C. Butler (Sheed & Ward, 1954), p. 132. 
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2) “Nothing contrary to Catholic 
faith and order was done.” 

Contrary to Catholic faith (defined 
by Florence) were the two Supremacy 
Statues of Henry and Elizabeth. Con- 
trary to Catholic faith were the 39 
Articles of Religion (1563). Con- 
trary to Catholic faith was the Eliza- 
bethan Act of Uniformity which out- 
lawed the Mass. Contrary to Catholic 
faith was the very Protestant Ordinal 
which abolished the priesthood. Con- 
trary to Catholic faith was the estab- 
lishment by law of Protestantism. Con- 
trary to Catholic order was the suppres- 
sion of the monastic life and the ancient 
symbols of Catholic Christianity. 

Two recent converts from the Church 
of England have expressed the same 
conclusion in an interesting way. H. 
M. Gillett confesses that his first in- 
troduction to Catholicism was the scar 
which the English Reformation had in- 
flicted upon it four centuries ago—the 
niches he had noted in the beautiful 
ancient Cathedrals which once con- 
tained images of the Mother of Our 
Lord: 


“It was already manifest to me that 
these old churches had been built for 
quite a different worship to that I was 
familiar with. Rood-screens without 
their figures, niches without their 
Saints, empty aumbries and vacant 
sedilia would, I thought, all look 
happier if given more reason for their 
existence.” * 


Our second convert, Miss Mould, 
sees everywhere about her the same 
mournful note of the Reformation: 


“The fact of the Reformation met you 
at every corner in southern England. 
It meant that odd asepsis of the Pur- 
beck marble of Salisbury Cathedral, 
shorn of its colour, its stained glass 
shattered and scattered. It meant 


* Famous Shrines of Our Lady (Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md., 1952). 


Beaulieu Abbey in the New Forest, 

mown turf with broken arches spring- 

ing from it. Place-names like Black- 
friars, broken arches—you could not 
move about England and English 

Churches without being aware that 

something cataclysmic had happened 

when Henry would have Anne to 
wife.” # 

3) “The succession of bishops was 
careiully preserved.” 

Apostolic succession, which came in- 
to England when St. Augustine landed 
in Kent in the Sixth Century, was ir- 
revocably broken by the intrusion of 
invalidly consecrated bishops into Sees 
vacated by the Catholic bishops. The 
last bishop of the Catholic apostolic 
succession to occupy the See of Canter- 
bury was Reginald Cardinal Pole. 
Apostolic succession itself ceased for 
England in 1585 with the death of the 
last Catholic bishop, nor was it revived 
until 1850 when Pius IX restored a 
hierarchy of Catholic bishops. As we 
took pains to describe in the last ar- 
ticle, the present non-apostolic succes- 
sion of the Established Church stems 
from Matthew Parker, first Protestant 
primate of the Church of England. 

4) “The ancient creeds were re- 
tained.” 

Forty-Two Articles of Religion legis- 
lated in London, 1553, were, 1563, re- 
duced to Thirty-Nine. These Thirty- 
Nine Articles were made the official 
standard of belief in the Anglican 
Church, and they are notoriously Prot- 
estant and anti-Catholic in content. 
They may easily be inspected at any 
moment bound up as they are with 
the English Book of Common Prayer. 

5) “The sacraments of the Church 
continued to be administered.” 

The Church of England rejected five 
of the seven Sacraments. It retained 
Baptism and Eucharist, interpreting 


‘The Rock of Truth (Sheed and Ward, 
London, 1953), pp. 4-5. 
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the latter in accord with Protestant 
theological opinion. 


FOG IN THE ENGLISH CHANNEL 


Infallible Fallacies: The English 
Church committed no act of schism in 
Elizabeth’s reign. The Pope did (p. 
20). 


Reply: When Monsignor Hughes 
encountered this accusation, first made 
by Henry VIII, he could not refrain 
from comparing it with a headline as 
nonsensical which might appear in a 
modern newspaper: Fog in the English 
Channel—Continent Isolated. 


ENGLISH CATHOLICS (1558-1570) 


Infallible Fallacies: 1) It is to be 
carefully noticed, for twelve years the 
Pope had not forbidden English 
Churechmen to worship and receive 
the sacraments in the reformed Eng- 
lish Church. 2) Now, if it was pos- 
sible to do this without mortal sin 
between the years 1558 and 1570, it 
has been equally possible between the 
years 1570 and 1953 (p. 21). 


Reply: Criterion of conformity to 
the law in the first decade of Eliza- 
beth’s reign was “going to church” on 
Sunday. Originally, neither reception 
of Communion nor explicit acceptance 
of the Uniformity Act was required of 
ordinary lay folk. 

This does not mean that English 
Catholics voluntarily attended Angli- 
can services, but it is very evident that 
conform they did, accustomed as they 
were by now to rapid transfers of re- 
ligious allegiance. However, it is gen- 
erally conceded by historians who have 
made a survey of ancient episcopal 
Acts of Visitation that this type of 
conformity was purely negative and 
practised by Catholics who desired to 
escape the legal penalties for non-con- 
formity. 

As Elizabeth’s reign proceeded and 
as issues became clearer, Catholics for 
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the time being continued to conform, 
awaiting explicit directives from Rome 
to resolve their consciences. 

After 1570, the year of Elizabeth’s 
excommunication, when it became cer- 
tain that, short of a miracle, Elizabeth 
was here to stay, new and more coercive 
traps were devised by the government 
to compel Catholics to renounce their 
Faith, but those snares are not perti- 
nent to our reply to the objection we 
are considering at present. 


THE POPES AND CONFORMITY 


As early as 1562 the problem of con- 
formity to Anglican rites was brought 
to the attention of the Holy Office. A 
“ease of conscience” was presented to 
its Cardinal Prefect: Was attendance 
at Anglican services mortally sinful? 
Rome replied in the affirmative. Even 
external compliance was mortally sin- 
ful, because Elizabeth hoped to propa- 
gate the belief that Catholicism had 
expired in England on June 24, 1559, 
the day the Anglican services became 
compulsory. 

Rome spoke out again in 1566. It 
explicitly forbade the scandalous prac- 
tice of absolving Catholics who con- 
tinued to conform in order to escape the 
fines imposed for recusancy. And for 
a third time, in 1567, Rome repeated 
in a special Papal Brief the same pro- 
hibition. 

In retaliation Elizabeth employed 
future rack-master Norton to reissue 
the Brief accompanied by a fanatical 
anti-Catholic commentary, entitled: 
A Bull graunted by the Pope to under- 


-myne faythe and allegiance to the 


Queene. 

To bring the matter up to date: It 
was mortally sinful to conform all 
throughout the centuries of persecution, 
and we know that good Catholics from 
1558 to 1570, and especially from 1570 
to the present day, have always con- 
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tended that attendance at and partici- 
pation in Protestant rites is mortally 
sinful. Our people never contest this 
truth. 


“A CURIOUS DATE” 


Infallible Fallacies: The postpone- 

ment of the excommunication of 

Queen Elizabeth is as clear an indica- 

tion as one would wish that the Popes 

of the years 1558-1570 did not be- 
lieve that the English Church was 
heretical, or that those who wor- 
shipped and received the sacraments 
therein were committing the sin of 

schism (p. 21). 

Reply: Excommunication of a mon- 
arch was rare even in undivided Chris- 
tendom, and became absolutely incap- 
able of enforcement after the Reforma- 
tion. Pope Pius V indeed employed 
this weapon to dethrone Elizabeth, but 
not until he had exhausted every other 
possibility. 

That Pope Pius delayed the excom- 
munication for twelve years may 
hardly be used as an argument that the 
Popes of these years condoned Angli- 
canism. Their condemnation of con- 
formity should be proof enough of that. 
Historians have long acknowledged that 
as early as 1559 the Holy See pondered 
the advisability of issuing such a Bull. 
Twice, 1559 and 1563, Paul IV had pre- 
pared an excommunication but had de- 
cided against publishing it, hoping 
possibly for a miracle to alter the case 
in England. The miracle never hap- 
pened, and St. Pius V, worn out by 
Elizabeth’s anti-Catholic policies, 
finally launched the Regnans in Ex- 
celsis which excommunicated Elizabeth 
as a notorious heretic and which re- 
leased her subjects from all political 
ties. 

Today as we view the Bull in retro- 
spect we can see immediately how im- 
politic was the papal action—that it 
served not Pius’ end, but Elizabeth’s. 


In 1570, because of the Bull, every 
Catholic in England became a potential 
rebel and traitor, so that the Regnans 
inaugurated a long, long reign of terror 
for the sadly persecuted Church—a 
long, long era of suffering and martyr- 
dom which was to endure until the ad- 
vent of Catholic Emancipation three 
centuries later. 

The Church, fighting no more for 
mere toleration, but for its very exist- 
ence, was swept by the Bull into the 
full flood-tide of Counter-Reform. 
Black and bloody were the weary years 
which stretched ahead for the unfor- 
tunate “papists” as Elizabeth, perpet- 
ually nursing her injured pride, com- 
mitted herself to the awful prospect of 
total destruction of English Catholi- 


cism. Come rack! Come rope! That 
was to be the order of the day. 
EXHONORATION 
OF SAINT PIUS V 
Historians in general have dealt 


harshly with the memory of the un- 
fortunate Pontiff who launched the 
Regnans. From a purely political and 
mundane viewpoint their condem- 
nation of the Pope is quite understand- 
able. But time and a clearer evaluation 
of issues have definitely tempered the 
severity of their judgment. 

Pius himself was a man of nobility 
and stature. True Shepherd of a flock 
groaning under the lash of persecution, 
he was goaded on by circumstances, 
over which he had no possible control, 
to take a step which he is said to have 
lamented with tears to the end of his 
days. Years afterward he protested 
that English Catholics themselves had 
implored him to issue the Bull. Even 
his implacable foe, Lord Bacon, was 
moved to exclaim: “That excellent 
Pius Quintus, whom I wonder his suc- 
cessors have not declared a saint!” 
They did. But not in Bacon’s day. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE 
ROYAL SUPREMACY 


Infallible Fallacies: 1) The King of 

England does possess the right to 

appoint bishops. 2) No revision of 

the Prayer Book can take place with- 

out the consent of the King (p. 25). 

Reply: 1) 

bishops.® 

In the Church of England the right 
of a Cathedral Chapter to select its 
own bishop is technically known as the 
congé délire, literally, license to elect. 
In actuality the right to elect is vested 
in the Crown, 2.e., the Prime Minister. 
The Act of the Royal Supremacy ex- 
plicity decrees that “in virtue of the 
license the said Dean and Chapter shall 
elect the said person named, and no 
other.” Refusal to elect the Ministry’s 
candidate involves delinquents in a 
praemunire, 2.e., violation of a statute 
which is punishable by confiscation 
and perpetual imprisonment. 

The grave importance of the Crown’s 
right to nominate bishops was empha- 
sized by the retired Bishop of Durham 
(Hensley Henson): 


The appointment of 


“The appointment of the bishops by 
the Crown is the most important ele- 
ment in that subordination of the 
Crown to the State, which is the 
essential meaning of the Establish- 
ment, for so vital are the functions of 
the bishops, and so quickly does the 
personnel of the episcopal bench 
change, that power to nominate bish- 
ops carries with it an effective con- 
trol of ecclesiastical policy.” ® 


It is to be regretted that the Rev. 
Peter Cooper’s Anglican Church the 
Creature and Slave of the State (Lon- 
don, 1844) is no longer available for 
general reading. To the last detail the 
sordid story of Royal Supremacy from 


5 Vide Tue Homitetic AND PastoraL RE- 
view, July, 1953, sub “Church and State in 
England, 1534-1953.” 

* The Church of England. 
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Henry to Victoria has been brilliantly 
told in a series of lectures delivered in 
Dublin more than a century ago. 

2) Prayer Book Revision.’ 

One of the most skilled machiavel- 
lians of all time aided Henry VIII in 
the enslavement of the English Church 
—and was rewarded for his service with 


a headsman’s axe on Tower Hill. This 
unscrupulous politician was Thomas 


Cromwell, who had passed from the 
service of Wolsey into the service of 
the King. So well did he perform his 
task of fettering the Church to the 
Crown that three centuries later schol- 
arly Cardwell recounted as something 
“ever ancient yet ever new” the Church- 
State relationship entered upon A.D. 
1534: 


“The King was determined to bind his 
fetters in such a way that no strength 
or artifice on the part of his prisoner 
should enable him to escape from 
them; and we know from the subse- 
quent history of the Church, and 
from the many fruitless attempts 
which have been made to obtain a 
relaxation of them that the King’s 
design has been eminently success- 
—”* 


The twice-defeated Prayer Book 
Measure provides an apt illustration of 
Cardwell’s point. ‘No revision,” say the 
authors of Infallible Fallacies, “of the 
Prayer Book can take place without the 
consent of the King.” In other words, 
Church people belonging to the Estab- 
lishment must depend upon the govern- 
ment for permission to say their prayers 
publicly in their churches. 

Infallible Fallacies quotes with ap- 
provel this erastian prerogative of the 
Crown—but not so in every quarter is 
so humiliating a status quo acceptable: 





mi. Tue HoMILeTIC AND PASTORAL REvIEw, loc. 
ctt. 

’ Documentary Annals of the Reformed 
Church of England (Oxon, 1844), Vol. 1. 
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Bishop Hensley Henson: “The 
bench of bishops was treated with 
open contempt.” 

Cyril Garbett (now Archbishop of 
York): “From the point of view of 
the relationships between Church and 
State it was almost impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of this 
action by Parliament. This was a 
dramatic expression of the supremacy 
of Parliament over the Church. The 
fact is that the wish of the Church to 
revise its own liturgy was over-ridden 
by a majority which included many 
who were not members of the Church 
of England.” ® 

Bishop of Southwark: “The most 
humiliating blow the Church has re- 
ceived since the days of the Long 
Parliament.” 

Manchester Guardian: “The 
Church of England is revealed naked 
and undisguised as a State religion. 
It (the State) has announced in tones 
of thunder that the Church of Eng- 
land is an Erastian Church. As such 
it was set up by the power of King 
and Parliament—as such it remains 
and shall remain today.” 1° 

Infallible Fallacies: ‘Parliament 
proved on this occasion to express the 
desires of the whole English Church 
more accurately than the Councils of 
the Church itself.” 


APPROVAL OF ROYAL SUPREMACY 


Infallible Fallacies: (The Royal Su- 
premacy) is perhaps a roundabout 
way of doing things; but it can be 
argued that it works well on the whole 
(p. 25). 


Reply: If the above quotation be 
taken as criterion, it would seem that 
important leaders in the Establishment 
do not agree with the authors of In- 
fallible Fallacies. In fact, many might 
be more inclined to the opinion ex- 
pressed by Bishop Henson—many are 


*Church and State in England (Hodder 
and Stoughton, London, 1950), p. 119. Catho- 
lic M.P.’s absented themselves from voting on 
this measure. 

® Dec. 27, 1927. 


even inclined to desire disestablishment 
so that a Free Church may minister to 
the spiritual needs of a free people: 


“It has been pleaded that the pres- 
ence of the bishops in the House of 
Lords has more than justified itself 
by the public witness which they are 
thus enabled to bear to principles 
and causes which, apart from their 
advocacy, may easily be neglected 
and forgotten. But is it not noto- 
rious that few arguments against the 
Establishment are more _ effective 
with the multitude than a cold recital 
of episcopal action in Parliament.” " 


And Archbishop Garbett: 


‘The position today is profoundly un- 
satisfactory. I feel profound disquiet 
of soul. I find it impossible to re- 
gard the present relationship between 
Chureh and State without grave 
heart-searching and discomfort. I 
dread the results which might follow 
in the years of stress and storm before 
us. However satisfactory in practice 
the position may be between Church 
and State, is it possible. to reconcile 
with Christian principles a Church 
whose chief ministers may be nomi- 
nated by a non-Christian; whose 
public worship can only be changed 
by the permission of an assembly 
which need not be Christians; whose 
sacred synods can only meet and 
make rules for its own members by 
the leave of the State; and whose 
doctrine in the last resort is inter- 
preted by laymen who need be neither 
Christian nor Anglicans?” !” 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding our critical review of 
Infallible Fallacies we presume to ad- 
dress ourselves to His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, solely because 
of the lavish praise and patronage Geof- 
frey Fisher elected to bestow upon the 
pamphlet in his presidential address, 
Oct. 14, 1953, at the meeting of the 
Convocation of Canterbury: 





"Op. cit. 
* Op. cit., p. 140. 
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“I would mention a booklet published 
by S.P.C.K. entitled Infallible Falla- 
cles . . 
people will find a reply, brief but 
effective, courteous and quickly read, 
and cheap, to some of the arguments 
of Roman Catholic propaganda.” 


. in this new booklet our 


In view of the many fallacies which it actually entailed. 
we have detected and have pointed out, Let right be done! Jus fiat! 


Ina forthcoming H P R issue 





the annual Natural Law Institute. 


we express the hope that His Grace will, 
in the interest of historical truth and in 
justice to religious fact, withdraw an 
imprimatur which we wish to believe 
could only have been given unwisely 
and without serious reflection of what 





“In 1890 von Jhering confessed that he probably would not have 
written his master-work Der Zweck im Recht had he known the phi- 
losophy of Aquinas: ‘The basic ideas I occupied myself with are to be 
found in that gigantic thinker in perfect clearness and in most pregnant 
formulations.’ How many American von Jherings have since had the 
same confession to make? Who is to blame? Has an American 
‘Catholic’ law school, sixty years after von Jhering, produced an 
English text of the Treatise on Law with an up-to-date commentary 
relevant to the problems raised by twentieth-century legal philosophers, 
showing how, for example, the ‘bed rock’ juristic question of St. 
Thomas, ‘Whether law is something pertaining to reason?’ and the 
response of the Angelic Doctor have a disquieting pertinence to the 
difficulties in which, say, the modern American ‘realist’ school of 
jurisprudence finds itself? Has a similar service been performed for 
Suarez’ De Legibus ac de Deo Legislatore? 


“Who then is to blame if the non-Catholic judge, lawyer or law 
professor still talks of ‘Roman Catholic’ Natural Law, or believes that 
Scholastic Jurisprudence is but a vassal of Scholastic Theology, pre- 
sumably concerned with the number of lawyers who can ‘dance on the 
point of a pin?’ A ‘Catholic’ law school forfeits its honored title when 
it fails to combat ignorance of the very philosophy of law which is 
its distinguishing inheritance. Perhaps it is not yet too late, but 
merely too early to hope to bring down by the sound of our trumpets 
the wall of separation presently raised between secularized and 
‘spiritualized’ jurisprudence.” 


Prof. Edward F. Barrett of the Notre Dame School of Law and Editor 
of its Natural Law Institute Proceedings, thus states the reason behind 
The “Catholic” Law School and the 
Natural Law makes for a most stimulating article and points the way to 
a really concrete program under which the informed laity of the Church, 
guided by the especially chosen, may eliminate from the stage of ideas the 
fanatical lukewarmness, dogmatic indecision and self-satisfied confusion 
of Positivism. 
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Toward Better Translation 
and Correct Usage of 
English Idioms by Modern 
Revisers of the Bible 


By CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


i. WOULD SEEM REASONABLE to 
suppose that a review of any important 
book should consider, in a general way 
at least, three things: something about 
the author or authors, something about 
the contents or message or teaching of 
the book, and something about its lit- 
erary form or style. Well, if this is a 
valid supposition, the book before us! 
is not an easy one to review for the 
simple reason that so much has already 
been said about it and about the fore- 
going points that nothing new remains 
to be written. It can be argued, of 
course, that certain points or features 
in a great book may and should be 
stressed over and over, until there is 
some hope that they will make some 
impression on someone, or on a few 
people, at least. Doubtless this is so, 
and, assuming that it is, we may not be 
altogether wasting our own or others’ 
time in saying a few words on each of 
the points given above. There is also 
another reason why some comment may 
again or still be made with possible 
profit on this new Bible, which is that 
it has already been on the market for 
a considerable time, with the result that 


‘ Holy Bible: Revised Standard Edition 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York). 


most of the things said for or against it 
in the beginning have now probably 
been forgotten. We will therefore risk 
a few words of comment, hoping they 
may be useful, whether as repetitions 
of thoughts already expressed or as 
something new. 


AIM OF THIS REVISION 


It may be well to remind the reader, 
first of all, that we are not dealing here 
with a new translation of the Bible, but 
with a revision of revisions made long 
ago, and going back to the famous King 
James Version published in 1611, which 
itself was largely an improvement on 
older revisions and translations. 

Non-Catholie scholars admit that 
there are some 30,000 errors, mostly 
minor but some grave, in the King 
James Version; and the revisers of this 
latest work say they have made 5,000 
corrections in the New Testament alone. 
To be sure, the American and English 
revisers of the Authorized Version of 
many years ago tried to remedy these 
defects, but in so doing they became 
objectionable in other ways, as the 
authors of this new version have ob- 
served and called attention to. The 
English revision of the King James 
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Version, which was made in 1881, and 
the American revision, which followed 
it in 1901, were too literal and kept to 
the order of the original Hebrew and 
Greek too closely to be entirely accept- 
able to English readers. This new 
work is, therefore, an effort to improve 
on the King James and the revisions 
made of it by correcting errors and re- 
moving obscurities and defects of lan- 
guage from the standpoint of English 
diction. 

The question here, then, is how well 
has this latest work attained its ob- 
jective and purpose? If we consider 
the long list of distinguished scholars 
who have produced this revision and 
the scientific rules and principles that 
have guided them in their labors, we 
must admit, first of all, that a great 
deal of first-class scholarship has gone 
into the making of the work and that 
it ought to be a superior production. 
On the whole, this conclusion is doubt- 
less warranted and any cursory exami- 
nation of the work seems to sustain it. 
Yet, not all non-Catholics are satisfied 
with it, even from a doctrinal view- 
point. The Fundamentalists, for ex- 
ample, find it questionable on such im- 
portant teachings as the Virgin Birth 
and the Divinity of Christ. Many 
others complain about its literary style, 
which, they say, is not as good as it 
could be and should be. And they are 
right in maintaining that, while we 
want an English translation of the 
Bible to be clear and accurate, we also 
expect it to be a standard of dignity 
and excellence in diction which will 
correspond, as far as possible, to the 
elevation and dignity of the divine and 
lofty thoughts it expresses. 


INFLUENCES BROUGHT TO BEAR 
ON REVISION 


It is a fact that in a work like the 
Bible, no matter how learned the schol- 
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ars who produce it, much influence will 
be exerted by religious background and 
beliefs, by personal judgment and in- 
terpretation, by prejudice, and the like. 
Thus, for example, we find in this new 
revision a poor rendering of the famous 
passage of Isaias vii: 14, where the 
Hebrew word almah, which means “vir- 
gin” is translated “young woman.” 
There would be no “sign” or miracle 
about a “young woman” conceiving and 
bearing ason. That happens every day. 
But that a virgin should conceive and 
bear a son and remain a virgin would be 
a “sign” indeed. Why, then, did the re- 
visers put “young woman” instead of 
“virgin” into their text? Evidently in 
order to discredit the doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth. 

Another example: in I Cor. ix: 5, 
the Greek term gune is_ translated 
“wife” instead of “woman” or “lady.” 
Rendering the Greek word by “wife” 
implies that St. Paul and the “other 
Apostles” were married, for which con- 
clusion there is no warrant in Scripture 
or tradition. The only Apostle that 
we know was married was Peter or 
Cephas. Again we ask why the revi- 
sers chose “wife” in place of “woman” 
or “lady” in their rendering of this 
passage? Very likely to get Scripture 
support for their preference as regards 
a married clergy. It is true that the 
revisers do give in footnotes the better 
translation of these passages; but why 
not put them in the text where they 
belong, where they will agree with the 
context and make sense? 

Another misplacement of text and 
notes would seem to be in Luke xxii: 
17ff., giving the institution of the Holy 
Eucharist. If the revisers had here put 
into the text what they have given in 
footnotes, we should have a much more 
harmonious agreement with what they 
rightly give in the passages on the same 
subject of Matthew, Mark and St. Paul. 
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BETTER TRANSLATION AND CORRECT USAGE 





Of course, they had their reasons for 
arranging the matter as they have 
done; but in choosing different readings 
of a passage, parallel accounts have 
great weight and ought to be considered. 


STYLE 

Now a few words about the English 
style of this new work. First of all, it 
seems to be very clear, and it reads 
well. Many critics, however, are not 
satisfied with it, as we have noted 
above. They find it too commonplace, 
lacking the majestic words, the stately 
rhythm, the solemn tones and overtones 
of the older version. As literature, the 
new version is doubtless inferior to 
the King James; but that is due in part 
to three things: a) the makers of the 
old version, in their eagerness for beauty 
and solemn grandeur of expression, 
often went beyond the exact meaning of 
the original; b) the new version has 
thought it beter to sacrifice literary ele- 
gance for more exact meaning and word- 
ing; c) there has been a distinct decline 
in the English language during the past 
century. 

Slang, jazz, commercialism and the 
influence of many foreign tongues have 
invaded, degraded and cheapened our 
language everywhere. Equally great 
has been the loss and the lack of a 
proper knowledge and use of some of 
the principal English idioms, such as 
the Relative Pronoun, the Subjunctive, 
the use of Shall and Will and their past 
forms, Should and Would. These id- 
ioms occur on practically every page 
of the Bible, and so it is easy to see 
what harm may be done to any English 
rendering of the sacred text by a failure 
to understand them and use them cor- 
rectly. About these three idioms Pro- 
fessor Genung makes the following per- 
tinent remarks: 


“Of the great store of idioms that 
give life and flavor to the English 


language, three are here selected for 
special treatment; and this for two 
reasons: first, because, accurately ob- 
served, they impart a delicacy of col- 
oring and implication which the lan- 
guage can ill afford to spare; and, 
secondly, because the wholesale dis- 
regard of all three, already widely 
prevalent in popular writing, has 
been advocated by facile writers too 
careless or too lazy to master their 
subtleties. Like all the sources of 
the literary art, however, these id- 
ioms are to be reckoned with. If 
they are puzzling, so much the 
greater call for thorough study of 
them; and not to know them, or to 
despise their superfineness of shading, 
discredits not them but the too will- 
ing neglecter” (Genung, Working 
Principles of Literature, p. 232). 


HARM IN THE MISUSE 
OF ENGLISH IDIOMS 


It is bad enough to see disregard or 
misuse of these idioms in current books, 
magazines and newspapers; but to see 
it in the English Bible is unpardonable, 
for, in the past, the English Bible, Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic, besides its spir- 
itual wealth; has been a rich source of 
pure English diction and literary cul- 
ture. 

The revisers of this new version say 
they have followed modern usage with 
regard to Will and Shall, which can 
mean nothing more nor less than cha- 
otic, uninstructed, haphazard usage. 
One or two examples out of many will 
be enough to illustrate how this is so 
and the harm that results. 

At times the revisers use the pro- 
phetic Shall correctly, as in Luke iii: 
4-6; at other times, in the same kind 
of passage, as in Luke i: 14-17, except 
for one sentence, the Shall is changed 
for the colloquial Will, taking all divine 
assurance and meaning out of it. Like- 
wise in the prophetic chapter of Mat- 
thew xxiv and its parallel in Luke, the 
Shall of the older versions has given 
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place to Will, thus reducing those di- 
vine and infallible prophecies to the 
low level of mere conjectural predic- 
tions. In all such passages disregard 
for the idiomatic use and meaning of 
Shall and Will and their past forms, 
Should and Would, marks the difference 
between certainty and contingency, be- 
tween divine and human utterance. 
By their failure to understand these 
important English idioms and to use 
them correctly, the revisers of this new 
Bible, and the revisers of other modern 


versions of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, have done vast harm to the di- 
vine message of the Scriptures as well as 
to the English language. The richest 
idioms in our tongue are being lost 
through an ignorant mixture and con- 
fusion of their various forms. 

A little study of this subject of id- 
ioms in any good manual of English 
could correct all abuses and failures, 
and thus save much of the beauty of 
our language as well as the real mean- 
ing of the Scriptures in English. 
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“Why do we not have Catholic leaders in great numbers? Because 
we lose potential leaders from our eighth grades and from our high 
schools. We surrender them at that point to the fountainheads of 
secularism, agnosticism and religious indifferentism. It is any wonder 
that the Church in America does not exert the influence for good that 
she could exert. We have many large Catholic universities, but the 
undeniable fact is that they are educating a mere minority of Catholic 
students of college age and capacity. What can we do to spread 
Catholic higher education more widely throughout the land? How 
can we stop this leakage in leadership.” 


It may not be the kindest thing to say, but it is accurate reporting to 
note that the broad subject which Father R. E. Lamb, C.8.B., thus intro- 
duces in his A Recasting of Catholic Educational Policy, has been the topic 
of discussion at many a faculty institute in many a Catholic college at the 
beginning of many an academic year. Without attending all such meet- 
ings, readers of this Review, a priori, would have no difficulty in predicting 
that a goodly portion of the minutes of the meetings will reveal enthusi- 
astic and sincere aspirations—little, too often, on the score of practical 
solution. 

Father Lamb is different, far different. He has a down-to-earth proposal, 
a provocative proposal (all may not agree), a proposal that will interest 
every parish priest as well as those who are professionally engaged in the 
work of the classroom. The author not only proposes a nation-wide system 
of Catholic junior colleges (without opposition to our existing four-year 
colleges and our universities), but he explains how they may be manned, 
how they will be a tremendous step in bringing more lay leaders to the 
fore—he faces even the money problem. 
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Some Moral Aspects of the 
New Eucharistic Decrees 


By NORMAN STUBER 


66 

_ CHANGE and we change 
with them.” Undoubtedly, Our Pres- 
ent Holy Father, who has introduced 
so many changes in church discipline, 
had this in mind when he issued the 
Apostolic Constitution, Christus Domi- 
nus, on January 6, 1953. “It should 
nevertheless be noted,” he writes, “that 
the times in which we live and their 
peculiar conditions have brought many 
modifications in the habits of society 
and in the activities of common life. 
Out of these there may arise serious 
difficulties which could keep men from 
partaking of the divine mysteries if the 
law of the Eucharistic fast is to be 
observed in the way in which it had to 
be observed up to the present time.”! 


CONCESSIONS UNDERLIE 
SANCTITY OF LAW 


The new decrees affect each one of 
us individually—priest and layman, 
father, mother and child. Up until 
now, the Church has always maintained 
a strict observance of the Eucharistic 
fast, even though, at times, there have 
been relaxations of discipline to cope 
with particular conditions and circum- 
stances. “Regarding these concessions, 
we can cite the Decree entitled, Post 
Editum, given for the sick by the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
December 7, 1906, as well as the Letter 





*N.C.W.C. Translation 
* Acta Sanct. Sed., XXXIX pp. 603 ff. 


of the 22nd of May 1923, from the 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office 
to the local Ordinaries in favor of 
priests (S.S. Congregationis S. Officu 
Litterae Locorum Ordinariis datae 
super ieiunio eucharistico ante Missam: 
AAS, XV, p. 151 ff.).” 

However, these concessions serve only 
to stress the importance and sanctity of 
the law. In fact, the Holy Father ex- 
pressly states: 


“  . . despite the fact that new 
conditions of the times and of affairs 
have moved Us to grant not a few 
faculties and favors on this subject, 
(We) still wish through this Apostolic 
Letter to confirm the supreme force 
of the law and custom dealing with 
the Eucharistic fast; and that We 
wish also to admonish those, who are 
able to observe that same law, that 
they should continue diligently to 
observe it, so that only those who 
need these concessions can enjoy 
them according to the nature of their 
need.”’ 


It should also be noted, that those, 
who until now have been granted some 
special dispensation from the strict ob- 
servance of the Eucharistic fast, must 
hereafter follow the provisions con- 
tained in this letter. 


“Whatever decrees are contained in 
this letter we wish to be stable, rati- 
fied and valid, notwithstanding any- 
thing to the contrary, even what may 
be worthy of most. special mention. 
All other privileges and faculties, in 
whatever way they may have been 
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granted by the Holy See, are 
abolished, so that all may everywhere 
properly and equally observe this 
legislation.” 


DIGEST OF NEW REGULATIONS 


In order to facilitate our priestly ob- 
ligation in bringing this important 
matter to the attention of the faithful, 
a digest of the new regulations com- 
bined with the moral aspects of the 
Eucharistic fast in general seems ad- 
visable. (This article is not definitive, 
and the author invites comment and 
criticism. ) 

I. The precept of fasting forbids the 
taking of food or drink, other than nat- 
ural water, after midnight. 

Ordinary water, in other words, has 
no effect on the Eucharistic fast. This 
modification applies to priest and lay- 
man alike, and no excuse or permission 
is required.* Ordinary or natural water 
includes water that has been fluorinated 
or chlorinated. It would also seem to 
include natural mineral water. 

The fast, however, is broken by 
swallowing liquid or solid food even 
though it be unintentional. Commun- 
ion, in this case, is forbidden under 
grave sin. Yet, if one should doubt 
whether one has eaten, he may receive, 
even if the doubt be negative and in- 
soluble. “Factum non praesumitur sed 
probandum est.” 

II. Whatever is taken with the 
Sacred Species does not violate or break 
the fast. 

Therefore, a person who cannot 
swallow the host by any other means, 
may take a little wine, for example, 
even though the wine is consumed first. 
Many authors, likewise, maintain that 
the purification of the ciborium is per- 
mitted for a reasonable cause, even 


* Apostolic Constitution, Norma I, Jan. 6, 
1953. 
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after the priest has taken the ablutio 
digitorum of wine and water. 

However, to eat or drink anything— 
except ordinary water—immediately 
after receiving Holy Communion for 
“nulla causa,” is a venial sin of irrever- 
ence toward the Blessed Sacrament. 
(St. Alph. n. 283) Still, we can say with 
Genicot: “Ubi postulat causa ration- 
abilis, puta itineris urgentis, ut statim 
post communionem, edatur vel bibatur, 
omnis culpa abest.’’ 

III. There are six reasons excusing 
one from the Eucharistic fast. 

They are: 1) the danger of death; 2) 
necessity of avoiding irreverence to the 
Blessed Sacrament; 3) avoidance of 
defamation and scandal; 4) completion 
of the sacrifice of the Mass; 5) dispen- 
sation; 6) a grave inconvenience. 


TOWARD INCREASING 
EUCHARISTIC PIETY 


The present article will only be con- 
cerned about “a grave inconvenience” 
which now (since the promulgation of 
the Apostolic Constitution on January 
16, 1953, in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis) 
excuses one from the Eucharistic fast. 
The other five points are treated 
thoroughly and systematically in any 
textbook on moral theology. 

The Holy Father states clearly in His 
Apostolic Letter the reasons for modify- 
ing the observance of former Eucharis- 
tic fasting regulations. 

“Wherefore,” he says, “that we may 
meet these grave inconveniences (enu- 
merated below) and difficulties, that 
the different indults may not lead to 
inconsistent practice. We have deemed 
it necessary to lay down the discipline 
of the Eucharistic fast, by mitigating it 
in such a way that, in the greatest 
manner possible, all, in view of the 


* Genicot, Institutiones Theologiae Morales, 
V. II, n. 204, p. 178. 
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peculiar circumstances of time, place 
and the faithful, may be able to fulfill 
this law more easily. We, by this 
decree, trust that We may be able to 
add not a little to the increase of 
Kucharistic piety, and in this way to 
move and stir up all to partake at the 
Table of the Angels. This, without 
doubt, will increase the glory of God 
and the holiness of the Mystical Body 
of Christ.”’ 

The excuse “grave inconvenience” 
may be succintly summarized under five 
titles corresponding with the Normae of 
the Apostolic Constitution. 


A. MODIFICATION FOR THE SICK 


The sick are able, on the prudent 
advice of their confessor, to take liquid 
non-alcoholic nourishment or medicine 
(liquid or solid), if keeping the fast 
constitutes a grave inconvenience. 

The sick need not be confined to bed. 
Approval of the confessor is required, 
but it may be given in the sacramental 
or non-sacramental forum. This ap- 
proval may also be given semel pro 
semper and for as long as the illness 
persists. It might be added here that 
the confessor is any priest with faculties 
to hear confession. ‘Liquid nourish- 
ment” would include such beverages as 
milk, fruit juices, cocoa, or any other 
non-alcoholic drink which retains its 
liquid form. One could, therefore, be 
allowed to “drink” a soft-boiled egg. 
In its “Instruction on the Discipline to 
be Observed with Reference to the 
Eucharistic Fast” the Holy Office ex- 
pressly forbids alcoholic beverages and 
medicines. But whether this restriction 
would hold good for elixirs that actually 
contain less than 1 ee of alcoholic solu- 
tion seems doubtful. (This point will 
necessitate further clarification). Solid 
medicines are permitted (e.g., pills, 
capsules, powders), that is, real medi- 
cines either prescribed by a physician or 
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commonly held as such. However, “it 
must be noted that any solid taken 
as nourishment cannot be considered as 
medicine” (cf. Instruction of the Holy 
Office: Rule II of the Constitution). 

Priests who are sick may also use 
this dispensation in order to say Mass 
or receive Holy Communion. Unlike 
the layman, they may decide for them- 
selves whether the conditions are ful- 
filled in their own case. The present 
rule prescribes no time limit preceding 
Holy Communion. 


B. MODIFICATION FOR PRIESTS IN 
SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES 


Priests who are not sick may take 
liquid non-alcoholic nourishment up to 
within one hour before celebrating 
Mass in three circumstances. They 
are: 


1. A late hour for saying Mass, 2.e., 
after nine o’clock. A priest cele- 
brating Masses at eight o’clock 
and ten o’clock could take some- 
thing until seven or before nine. 

2. Tiring work in the sacred ministry 
undertaken from early morning 
or for a long time, e.g., ‘teaching 
catechetical instructions to cour- 
try school children on a Sunday 
morning between Masses. 

3. A long journey, 7.e., about a mile 
and a quarter on foot, or from 15 
to 20 miles by automobile. Diffi- 
culties of the journey and the 
condition of the priest should be 
considered. Here, again, the 
priest seems able to decide for 
himself whether the conditions 
necessary for dispensation are 
justified in his case. 


The use of this dispensation in any 
other circumstance is forbidden by the 
Supreme Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office. 


C. MODIFICATION FOR PRIESTS 
WHO BINATE OR TRINATE 


Priests who say two or three Masses 
on the same day may consume the 
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ablutions (made with water only) at 
the first Mass or Masses. This privi- 
lege is only permissible, however, if 
there is an interval between the Masses. 
The priest who celebrates three Masses 
one after the other, e.g., on All Souls 
Day, must follow the routine rubrics 
with regard to the ablutions. If it 
should happen that a priest, who must 
say a second or third Mass, inadvert- 
ently uses wine for the ablution, he is 
still allowed to celebrate the subse- 
quent Mass or Masses. 


D. MODIFICATION FOR THE LAITY 
IN SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES 


The faithful may take liquid non- 
alcoholic nourishment up to within one 
hour before Communion on the prudent 
advice of a confessor in three circum- 
stances, if fasting creates a “grave in- 
convenience” for them. They are: 


1. Tiring work. This would apply 
to those who work in factories, 
transportation, shipping services, 
coal mines, etc. Likewise, for 
those who work on day and night 
shifts, e.g., nurses and nightwatch- 
men. It also holds good for 
pregnant women and mothers who 
must spend a long time doing 
household work before going to 
church. 

2. A late hour, 2.e., after nine o’clock, 
affording the only opportunity to 
receive Holy Communion. Partic- 
ular attention is paid to children 
who receive the Holy Eucharist 
before going to school and do not 
have time to return home for 
breakfast. 

3. A long journey, 2.e., about a mile 
and a quarter on foot or from 15 
to 20 miles by automobile. Diffi- 
culties of the trip and the condi- 
tion of the person should be taken 
into consideration. The approval 
of the confessor is required in each 
circumstance and may be given in 
the sacramental or non-sacra- 
mental forum. 


This dispensation from the Eucharis- 
tic fast may also be given semel pro 
semper and for as long as the grave in- 
convenience lasts. 


E. EVENING MASSES 


Evening Masses, 2e., after four 
o’clock, with the permission of the 
Local Ordinary, may be celebrated, ii 
circumstances demand, on the follow- 
ing days: 


1. The ten holydays of obligation for 
the Universal Church. 

2. The suppressed feastdays.® 

3. The First Fridays of every month. 

4. Solemn occasions celebrated with 
great gatherings of people. 

5. On one day of the week other than 
those mentioned, if the good of a 
special class of people demand it 
(cf. Apostolic Constitution and 
Instruction of the Holy Office). 
The common good will at times de- 

mand Mass after midday for those who 

labor in certain industries and whose 
work-shifts hinder them from hearing 

a morning Mass even on feastdays; 

likewise, for those who come in great 

numbers (large groups) from consider- 
able distances for some religious cele- 

bration, e.g., a Eucharistic Rally, or a 

Regional Meeting of the Christian 

Mothers, or for some social celebration, 

e.g., a Convention of the Association of 

Catholic Trade Unionists. 


FAST BEFORE EVENING MASS 


Priests who celebrate and people who 
receive at an evening Mass must ab- 
stain from solid food and alcoholic 
beverages for three hours before be- 
ginning Mass or receiving Communion, 
and from non-alcoholic beverages up te 
within one hour. 

At the meal, therefore, three hours 
before the celebration of Mass or re- 
ception of the Holy Eucharist, beer, 





® Acta Apost. Sed. XII, 42 ff. (1920). 
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wine, cider, ete., may be taken moder- 
ately, but not whisky, brandy, and the 
like. The Holy Office further mentions 
in this dispensation, that priests may 
not say a morning Mass and an even- 
ing Mass on the same day unless they 
have explicit permission to say Mass 
twice or three times the same day ac- 
cording to the prescription of Canon 
806. In like manner, the faithful may 
not receive Communion in the morning 
and at the evening Mass on the same 
day. The two exceptions are: Viaticum 
or the need of saving the Blessed 
Sacrament from profanation. Those of 
the faithful, for whom the evening 
Masses were not arranged, may never- 
theless receive before, during, or after 
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these Masses, as long as they fulfill the 
foregoing conditions. 

These are, in brief, the history-mak- 
ing set of modifications which Pope 
Pius XII saw fit to decree in order to 
help us in the present circumstances to 
become more Eucharistic-minded, so 
that we shall all “cooperate toward 
daily fulfilling the words of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles: ‘Because the bread is 
one, we though many, are one body, all 
of us who partake of the one bread.’ ’® 

We, as priests, can be grateful for 
the Holy Father’s pastoral care and 
solicitude, both for ourselves and for 
the faithful. 








*J. Cor. x: 17. 








“You know well that after the prolonged vicissitudes of the recent 
war the number of priests, both in Catholic parts and in the mission 
field, has often become inadequate to meet the growing needs.” 


No more forceful statement than this terse sentence from Menti Nostrae 
is needed to emphasize the problem to which Father A. A. MacKinnon, 
O.M.I., addresses himself in his Priestly Zeal and Vocations. The responsi- 
bility of cultivating the seeds of vocation belong to those who have answered 
Christ’s special call, Father MacKinnon points out, and he proceeds to offer 
ways and means for judicious and successful recruitment. 

In a very realistic way the article recognizes the discouragement that so 
often comes to zealous priests and religious who have concentrated, to their 
later disappointment, on a few “fair-haired boys.” The author considers, 
too, the situation of a misguided eagerness to “push” prospects into a semi- 
nary or novitiate, adding that no one speaks more critically of the pro- 
cedure than the young people who have on occasion been the victims. 

The problem is here and has been publicly spelled out by our present 
Holy Father. Priestly Zeal and Vocations is a most mature approach to the 
solution, and the author urges his fellow priests and religious to answer 
this special plea of the Pope in times which ery for more and more leaders 
for the cause of Christ. 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOSEPH F. SCHARRER, C.PP.S. 








The Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Returning Thanks for the Faith 


“Has no one been found to return and give glory to God except this foreigner?” 
(Luke xvii: 18). 


OUTLINE: 

1) The joy of conversion. 

2) The light of faith dawns. 

3) Taking religion for granted. 

4) Conclusion: Let us all take increased 
interest in learning anew, and with 
more mature minds, what we were 
taught to observe in childhood and 
youth. 


Converts to the Church experience 
a joy which surpasses the understand- 
ing of Catholics who are reared in the 
faith. After years of faulty guidance 
and vague teachings, peace comes to 
them as the light and warmth of truth 
flood their souls, expelling all doubt 
and fear. When they write to tell their 
friends why they embraced the Catholic 
faith, each in his own way describes 
his entry into the Church as a triumph 
of truth over error. 

In the first century, Saint Paul wrote: 


“T formerly was a blasphemer, a 
persecutor, and a bitter adversary; 
but I obtained the mercy of God be- 
cause I acted ignorantly, in unbelief. 
Indeed, the grace of our Lord has 
abounded beyond measure in the 
faith and love that is in Christ 
Jesus.” 


In the fourth century, Saint Augustine 
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expressed his sentiments in this way: 


“Too late have I known thee, O 
Beauty ever ancient and ever new; 
too late have I loved thee.” 
A century ago it was Cardinal Newman 
who said: 


“QO long sought after, tardily found 
desire of the heart, the truth after 
many shadows, the fulness after 
many foretastes, the home after 
many storms.” 
A celebrated American convert, John 
L. Steddard, tells his story in these 
words: 


“T found that language is unable to 
express it. One must enter (the 
Church) to understand its sanctity 
and charm. It is the bread of life 
and the wine of the soul, instead of 
the unsatisfying husks; the father’s 
welcome instead of the weary exile 
in the wilderness of doubt.” 


THE LIGHT OF FAITH DAWNS 


Converts begin taking instructions 
because their minds are troubled with 
doubts. How could it be otherwise? 
If they were not mentally distressed 
and sick at heart by being tossed about 
by the winds and waves of uncertain- 
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ties, would they have sought refuge in 
the bark of Peter? As they come faith- 
fully to the classes of instruction, they 
become increasingly conscious of the 
light of the Holy Spirit. Slowly, but 
assuringly, they come to understand, 
then to admire, and finally to embrace 
the true way of life. How their minds 
and hearts and, indeed, their whole be- 
ings rise upward into the realms of the 
supernatural as they see the divine 
harmony of truth explained by truth! 
As they approach the mountain of God, 
they see the Church of Christ built 
upon its crest and surrounded by the 
splendor of mystery adding heavenly 
glory to all the facts which concern 
God’s dealings with man. How the 
newcomer to the faith becomes en- 
thralled by the sacredness of the sacra- 
ments which give to man on earth a 
sharing of divine Life! No wonder, 
then, that, long before their instructions 
have been concluded, they yearn with 
a holy impatience for their day of Bap- 
tism, of Holy Communion and of assist- 
ing at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass! 

From their day of Baptism to the 
very end of their lives, they never cease 
repeating sentiments like these: “Thank 
God, I am a convert!” “I have found 
& new happiness in my religion and 
an undreamed-of consolation in my 
prayers.” ‘“Catholicity has opened my 
eyes.” 


CATHOLICS TAKE THEIR 
RELIGION FOR GRANTED 


On the other hand, Catholics, whose 
privilege it was to have been baptized 
into the Communion of Saints soon 
after being born, into the world, are so 
completely surrounded by the super- 
natural gifts of God as to take them 
for granted. How easy it is to look 
upon one’s spiritual inheritance as an 
inalienable right! Unless fervent par- 
ents teach and admonish their family 


daily “in psalms and hymns and spirit- 
ual songs” and to “do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to 
God” (Col. iii: 16), and to take con- 
stant advantage of attending Mass, re- 
ceiving the sacraments, and using the 
other plentiiul means of grace, they 
will almost certainly fail to develop a 
sincerely thankful heart. 

Because Catholic children often tire 
of the daily routine of classroom 
memorizing of the catechism, of bible 
history and of other religious knowl- 
edge, they readily view the subject of 
Christian doctrine as a burdensome 
task rather than a blessed undertaking 
for which one owes God a lifetime of 
thanksgiving. They have begun to re- 
ceive the sacraments without having 
known what it means to yearn for 
them. They have been ushered to the 
confessional, largely by rote, long be- 
fore sensing the need of absolving 
grace. They have been introduced 
into the intimacy of Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament, not realizing, as 
the convert once did, what an emptiness 
it is to have lived without this divine 
Food. Nor have they lacked the com- 
fort of the martyrs and confessors; 
never have they been without the affec- 
tion of the Mother of God. Unless the 
duty of giving frequent thanksgiving 
is instilled into Catholics from their 
tenderest years, they are prone to be 
negligent in offering due appreciation 
for “the depths of the riches of the 
wisdom and of the knowledge of God!” 
(Rom. xi: 33). 

May we, who have not been com- 
pelled by circumstances to wander for 
years in ignorance and unbelief, take 
increased interest in learning anew and 
with more mature minds what we were 
taught to observe in childhood and 
youth. We will grow in the spirit of 
gratitude if we avail ourselves of 
Catholic literature, especially by read- 
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ing the diocesan weekly paper and at 
least one Catholic magazine regularly; 
by frequenting missions, novenas, re- 
treats and all parish devotions. In a 
word, by giving hand and heart to all 
parish projects as so many acts of 
thanksgiving, our whole lives will be 


a continual act of gratitude. For, if it 
is a happiness supreme to become a 
convert at the third, sixth, ninth, or 
eleventh hour, what a greater gift of 
God it is to have been called to labor 
in the Lord’s vineyard very early in the 
morning of life! 


The Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Offering Prayers of Petition 


“Do not be anxious . 


OUTLINE: 

1) Ask prudently for material goods. 

2) Ask principally for spiritual goods. 

3) Ask patiently during times of trial. 

4) Ask properly that God’s will be done. 

5) Conclusion: The more we pray for 
heavenly riches, the less we are con- 
cerned with earthly anxieties. 


God’s Providence accompanies us 
throughout life, for our heavenly 
Father knows that we need many things 
in order to live contentedly. For this 
reason He either satisfies our needs or 
else furnishes the grace to wait pa- 
tiently until they are satisfied. 

Our requests should be made with 
discrimination and prudence. He, 
whose Divine Providence “reaches from 
end to end mightily and orders all 
things sweetly” (Wis. viii: 1), does not 
want us to ask for anything and every- 
thing. He would have us always under- 
stand that heaven is to be the constant 
and primary object of our prayers, and 
that everything else for which we pray 
should be secondary to our spiritual 
needs. 

How can anyone expect God to give 
us our every desire on earth? Would 
there be any limit to our requests if the 
Lord of the universe granted them all? 
Soon our garages and garrets would be 
cluttered with every gadget, trinket 
and luxury. Like the rich man in the 
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. . but seek first the kingdom of God” (Matt. vi: 31-33). 


gospel, we should find ourselves gloat- 
ing over our possessions and saying, 
“What shall I do, for I have no room 
to store my crops? . . ._ I will do this: 
I will pull down my barns and build 
larger ones, and there I will store up 
all my grain and my goods. And I will 
say to my soul, ‘Soul, thou hast many 
good things laid up for many years; 
take thy ease, eat, drink, be merry’ ” 
(Luke xii: 18, 19). Meanwhile our 
days would end in utter spiritual 
poverty. 

When hanging on the cross, our Lord 
gave no ear to the petitions of the two 
thieves. They asked Him to come 
down from the cross and to take them 
down also. They even promised that 
they would believe in Him if He did 
so. In due time, however, the thief on 
the right began noting that Jesus Him- 
self did not ask to be removed from 
the cross; instead He prayed aloud that 
God forgive the persons who had put 
Him there. Then, meditating on the 
nature of Jesus’ prayer, Dismas learned 
to ask for something better than relief 
from bodily torture; he started to think 
about his need for forgiveness. Then, 
moved by God’s grace, he made this 
spiritual request his final plea: “Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into 
thy kingdom” (Luke xxiii: 42). No 
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sooner had he made this petition known 
than Jesus addressed these words of 
absolution to him: “Amen, I say to 
thee, this day thou shalt be with me in 
paradise” (Luke xxiii: 43). 

At the well of Jacob, when the Sa- 
maritan woman said: “Give me this 
water that I may not thirst, or come 
here to draw” (John iv: 15), Jesus in- 
formed her that He was the Messias 
and that He was ready to give her the 
spiritual waters of grace, springing up 
into life everlasting. After giving food 
to five thousand men, our Lord bade 
the throngs to labor less for mere bread 
and more diligently for the living bread 
which comes down from heaven. To 
the paralytic, the Savior first granted 
pardon for sin, then He gave relief to 
the man’s ailments. In a word, what- 
ever Jesus did to lighten the burdens 
and lessen the distresses of the people, 
He did in order to lead them thereby 
to ask for spiritual blessings princi- 
pally. 


MISCALCULATING OUR NEEDS 


How frequently we fail to recognize 
what is harmful rather than helpful! 
For example: someone bears harsh feel- 
ings toward us. Tired at length by the 
humiliating annoyance, we ask God to 
soften the heart of the offender. The 
prayer, however, goes unanswered. We 
may even pray more earnestly and 
perseveringly; we may remind our 
Lord that He said, “If you ask the 
Father anything in my name, he will 
give it to you.”” Meanwhile, by delay- 
ing to give us what we ask, God makes 
a change in us: He asks that we, the 
wounded ones, love our enemies; that 
we do good to those who hate us; that 
we pray for such as persecute us. Why, 
then, should our heavenly Father touch 


the heart of the offender before we have 
learned to “heap coals of fire” (Rom. 
xii: 20) upon those who dislike us? 
Which is better: to be freed from a 
grieving annoyance, or to be perfected 
by our acts of heroic forgiveness? 


GOD’S WILL BE DONE 


While we should appeal to God’s 
goodness in all our needs, at the same 
time we must remain submissive to His 
holy will. What an example of this 
submission our Savior gave us in the 
garden of Gethsemani! “Father,” He 
prayed, “if thou art willing, remove this 
cup from me; yet not my will but thine 
be done.” He repeated the prayer again 
and again, but the heavenly Father, 
through Jesus’ passion, wrought our re- 
demption! 

With firmness of faith we believe 
that God keeps His promises. But we 
have no right to expect Him to answer 
petitions, though made in the name of 
Jesus, unless we first fulfill the condi- 
tion under which the promises are 
given: that we seek “first the kingdom 
of God and his justice.” Then, to our 
satisfaction, all other things needful 
will be granted. Our needs, too, will 
be less, since the more we pray for 
heavenly riches, the less we are con- 
cerned about earthly anxieties. 

Let our prayers echo the sentiments 
of St. Ignatius Loyola: 


“Take, O Lord, and receive my en- 
tire liberty, my memory, my under- 
standing and my whole will. All 
that I am and all that I possess Thou 
hast given me. I surrender it all to 
Thee to be disposed of according to 
Thy will. Give me only Thy love 
and Thy grace; with these I will be 
rich enough, and will desire nothing 
more.” 
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The Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Gift of Fear of the Lord 


“Fear seized upon all and they began to glorify God” (Luke vii: 16). 


OUTLINE: 

1) Why fear? 

2) Reverential fear. 

3) Fear is a gift. 

4) Fear perfects love. 

5) Lack of fear destroys love. 

6) Conclusion: Blessed is the gift which 
bids us ask for favors, yet cautions us 
against forgetting our unworthiness. 


It seems strange that the people were 
seized with fear when Jesus performed 
a miracle of mercy by restoring life to 
a widow’s only son. Surely there could 
be nothing harsh or forbidding in Jesus’ 
voice as He said to the grieving mother, 
“Do not weep.” What gave cause for 
fear, then, as our Savior changed a 
mourner’s tears into an ecstasy of joy? 

When bidding the stretcher-bearers 
to halt by laying a gentle hand upon 
the pallet, the Redeemer was the picture 
of kindness and sympathy. In words 
of wondrous power, Jesus awakened 
the youth from death by giving the 
whispered command, “Young man, I 
say to thee, arise!” Like one returning 
to consciousness after a _ refreshing 
slumber, the youth arose and, at Jesus’ 
request, went warm and vibrant to his 
mother. Could there have been any- 
thing foreboding about the manner in 
which Jesus wrought this reunion of 
mother and son? Yet St. Luke, the 
gentlest of evangelists, in that le com- 
bined the tact of a physician with the 
courtesy of an artist in his writings, 
added the comment, “Fear seized upon 
all.” What kind of fear does he speak 
of? 


REVERENTIAL FEAR 


There are, indeed, two kinds of fear: 
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one which betokens dread of evil, and 
one which bespeaks the awe of rever- 
ence. It was this latter kind of fear 
which came over the people. A rever- 
ent sense of admiration took hold of 
those who witnessed the resurrection 0: 
the widow’s son; instinctively they gave 
expression to their admiration by glori- 
fying God’s goodness. They had been 
awaiting the appearance of the prom- 
ised Savior; what more natural, then, 
than that some should surmise that this 
Miracle-Worker might be the Re- 
deemer? So, giving voice to their ex- 
pectations, they said, “A great prophet 
has risen among us. . . God has visited 
his people.” 

St. Luke tells what happened after 
this miraculous deed. Immediately 
some of the disciples of St. John the 
Baptist related this incident to him. 
“Is this the Savior?” they wanted to 
know. Whereupon the Baptist dele- 
gated two disciples to question Jesus: 
“Art thou he who is to come?” By way 
of reply Jesus cured many of diseases, 
afflictions and evil spirits, and granted 
sight to the blind. Then He said, “Go 
and report to John what you have 
heard and seen: the blind see, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf 
hear, the dead rise, the poor have the 
gospel preached to them.” What con- 
clusion were they to draw, save that 
this was, in truth, the Promised One. 
It was, then, a supernatural fear, an 
awe of reverence for the power and per- 
son of Jesus. 


FEAR, A GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


Fear is one of the seven gifts of the 
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Holy Spirit. Like the gifts of wisdom 
and understanding, of knowledge and 
counsel, of fortitude and piety, fear of 
the Lord is a supernatural gift. It does 
not consist in dread which disquiets the 
soul; rather it is that quality of love 
which, on the one hand, attaches us to 
aimighty God, while, on the other hand, 
it bids us approach Him with a deep 
sense of our unworthiness. 

Those who fear God possess a vivid 
sense of God’s greatness and of their 
own lowliness. Such was the Blessed 
Virgin’s fear, which caused her to say, 
“My soul magnifies the Lord . . . be- 
cause he has regarded the lowliness of 
his handmaid” (Luke i: 44). How can 
one dare to rush in where angels fear 
to tread when one is enlightened and 
moved from on high unto a more per- 
fect awareness of God’s omnipotence? 
Such was the fear which caused Peter, 
James and John to fall on their faces 
when, at Jesus’ transfiguration, they 
heard the voice of the Father say: 
“This is my beloved son in whom I am 
well pleased” (Matt. xvii: 5). Again, 
Peter gave utterance to this holy fear 
when, having reluctantly let down his 
net, he witnessed the miraculous 
draught of fishes and said, “Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord.” 

Saintly souls who are not conscious 
of having committed a mortal sin and 
who have scarcely been guilty of de- 
liberate venial sin, have such a rever- 
ence for God as to consider themselves 
as the worst of sinners. Among such 
is St. Gertrude, who was blessed with 
unusual qualities of nature and grace. 
Yet, she was so vile in her own estima- 
tion that she wondered why God 
allowed her to live. 

Jesus Christ Himself possessed the 
gift of fear. In prophesying the char- 
acter of the Redeemer, Isaias said, “He 


shall be filled with the spirit of the fear 
of the Lord” (Is. xi: 13). It goes with- 
out saying that Jesus was not afraid of 
God. He could fear no punishment of 
sin. Yet, out of reverence for the all- 
holy God, and in atonement for the sins 
of men, and because He was perfect 
man as well as God, He possessed the 
fear of the Lord. 


LACK OF FEAR DESTROYS LOVE 


One of the baneful effects of sin is 
that it lessens in the sinner the fear of 
the Lord. Every deliberate offense 
makes it easier to sin more boldly. 
Judas was one of Jesus’ intimate 
friends; he possessed those qualities of 
nature and grace which endeared him 
to the Savior. Like any of the other 
Apostles, he was a man of promise. 
Why else would he have been appointed 
to the responsible office of treasurer? 
But Judas, alas, did not increase in the 
fear of the Lord; this gift was allowed 
to wither and die. By slow degree, 
misled by a love of money, the apostle 
from Iscariot became more and more 
unfaithful. Each succeeding desire for 
a larger purse of his own made him 
more bold. At length he dared even 
te betray his Master for paltry silver! 

How great a gift is the fear of the 
Lord! It beckons. us to enter into inti- 
macy with God, while, at the same time, 
restrains us from being rash in our 
dealings with divine omnipotence. It 
bids us to ask for blessings and favors, 
yet cautions us against forgetting our 
unworthiness. Together with the other 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, fear of the Lord 
brings our love to perfection, since it 
heightens our admiration for God while 
making us more humbly conscious of 
our sinfulness. Truly, “The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; 
prudent is the conduct of all who prac- 
tice it”’ (Ps. ex: 10). 
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The Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Laboring for the Church 


“I pray you not to be disheartened at my tribulations for you, for they are your 
glory” (Eph. iii: 13). 


OUTLINE: 

1) Converted to Christ. 

2) St. Paul’s glory. 

3) The martyrs’ glory. 

4) The monks’ glory. 

5) The missionaries’ glory. 

6) The laymen’s glory. 

7) Conclusion: The truly great men and 
women are not those who are capable 
of exacting sacrifice, but those who 
are capable of full self-oblation. 


At first, Saul fiercely persecuted the 
Christians to death; later, after his con- 
version, St. Paul eagerly endured per- 
secution for these very same Christians 
until he himself was put to death. The 
supernatural light which felled him 
while he was on his way to Damascus, 
opened his eyes of faith and love in 
Christ. From that day onward—the 
day on which he learned from the Lord 
Himself that by harrassing the Chris- 
tians he was hindering the work of God 
—he devoted all the energies of his 
zealous nature toward doing every- 
thing, in word and in work, for Christ 
and for Christians. 


ST. PAUL’S GLORY 


For Christ, henceforth, he preached 
and baptized; for Christ he organized 
churches and ordained clergymen; for 
Christ he journeyed and spent himself. 
For him, to live, he said, was Christ! 
For Christ, by the same token, and with 
the same zeal, he welcomed scourgings, 
lashings, fastings, stoning, languishing 
in prisons. And, lest his brethren (for 
whom he courted a life of daily martyr- 
dom to duty) be overcome with human 
sympathy for his welfare, he calmed 
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their anxieties by assuring them, “I 
pray you not to be disheartened at my 
tribulations for you, for they are your 
glory.”” He wanted them to know how 
he desired nothing more than that they, 
by knowing how much he suffered for 
them, would understand that no price 
was too costly to pay in their behalf, if 
only he might gain all men for Christ. 
It was for them that he was making his 
life expendable. For them he was 
laboring and, at the same time, re- 
joicing because, like the other Apostles, 
“he had been reckoned worthy to suffer 
disgrace for the name of Jesus” and 
that he would not “for a single day 
cease teaching and preaching in the 
temple and from house to house the 
good news of Jesus.” 

He who became “all things to all that 
he might gain all” (I Cor. ix: 22), knew 
well that crosses and tribulations— 
those which come as a result of putting 
the principles of Christ into practice 
unto perfection—are necessarily the lot 
of the servants of Christ. All his ad- 
verse circumstances, as he told them, 
had but one effect, that of helping to 
spread the gospel further. His im- 
prisonments had become known beyond 
Rome to all the world about. Mosi of 
his brethren in the faith were deriving 
fresh confidence in the Lord, making 
bold to preach the word of God. Be- 
cause he himself had no fear of what 
his adversaries might do against him, 
he could urge them also not to be “terri- 
fied in any way ... for you have been 
given the favor on Christ’s behalf, not 
only to believe in him, but also to suffer 
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for him, while engaged in the same 
struggle in which you have seen me 
and now have heard of me” (Phil. i: 
30). 


THE MARTYRS’ GLORY 


Just as the Apostle of the Gentiles 
gloried in the hardships he was en- 
countering while spreading the knowl- 
edge and love of Christ, so also has the 
Church looked upon the contradictions 
she meets as a challenge to her zeal. 
Martyrdom has ever been, as it will 
ever be, a coveted prize for countless 
numbers in her fold. Our twentieth 
century is again an age of martyrdom. 
Being imprisoned and exiled and slain 
in the confirmation and defense of 
every word that proceeds from the 
mouth of the Church has ever been 
reckoned a victory. The blood of 
martyrs has ever nurtured the soil and 
given birth and growth to a new harvest 
of conversions. 

How great is the ever-increasing 
number of monks who embrace a life 
as severe in its religious requirements 
and as taxing to the body as human 
nature can endure! Men in their 
monasteries and women in their con- 
vents choose such a hard way of life as 
their highest glory on earth. Because 
they wish to follow the evangelical 
counsels of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence, they rejoice in multiplying their 
burdens, knowing that by giving them- 
selves over to a severe service of their 
God, they will be mightily instrumental 
in enlarging the kingdom of God. 


GLORIES OF MISSIONARIES 
AND THE LAITY 


The Chureh has ever been blessed 
with missionaries whose glory it is to 
forego the consolations of home and 


family by spending their lives in the 
hinterlands and hovels of the world’s 
benighted peoples. They relinquish 
the very comforts which they seek to 
bestow upon others. When the waves 
of opposition are most oppressive, it is 
the missionary who is the last and the 
most reluctant to leave his flock. It is 
the missionary, whether religious or 
priest or bishop, who is the first to re- 
turn. What a glory it is to live on 
foreign soil so that people in the far- 
away lands may no longer be strangers 
to the Church, but citizens in company 
with the saints and members of God’s 
household” (cf. Eph. ii: 19). 

In the cause of parochial life and 
Catholic education, the dutiful father 
and mother and family shoulder will- 
ing burdens in erecting their own 
churches and schools and other institu- 
tions of merey. This is their glory— 
making difficult sacrifices that these 
establishments built unto the honor 
and glory of God may prosper. They 
reckon as among the choicest of their 
blessings that call from God which 
takes from them a son or a daughter 
who, in turn, makes the choice of fol- 
lowing a life strewn with self-oblation 
and sacrifice. They, too, say with St. 
Paul: “I pray you not to be dis- 
heartened at my tribulations for you, 
for they are your glory.” 

How true, indeed! The world’s 
greatest heroes are not those who con- 
quer nations and subdue them, and then 
glory in their conquests. Rather, the 
truly great are the men and women 
who, like St. Paul, desire to spend them- 
selves and to be spent so that their 
fellow-men may learn to glory in the 
cross and cause of Christ and His 
Church. 








Preparing to Study 
the Life of Christ 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D.* 


ie AUTHOR of (ruidance devotes 
the fourth unit of his eleventh year 
textbook! to a description of the life of 
Christ. The first of the five chapters 
of this unit gives the student a picture 
of Palestine in the time of Christ. The 
Holy Land, only slightly larger than 
the state of Vermont (the forty-second 
among the forty-eight states of the 
United States) is a region of great im- 
portance in the history of Christianity. 
There Our Lord Jesus Christ, founder 
of the Christian religion, was born, 
lived, died, rose again and ascended 
into heaven. He did not leave its con- 
fines in establishing His Church. This 
territory, or at least the western part 
of it according to biblical scholars, is 
the Promised Land to which Moses 
brought the descendants of Abraham 
after their deliverance from Egypt. 
This narrow strip of land, on the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean 
Sea, joins southern Syria to Egypt. 
Its geographic position gave Palestine 
great importance as-an avenue of com- 
merce. Contending nations through- 
out history have sought to control this 
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pathway of trade. The Babylonians 
came as conquerors and took the in- 
habitants of Judea into captivity. After 
each of Nebuchadnezzar’s three inva- 
sions, he carried away a large portion 
of the population of Jerusalem and of 
other Judean cities as captives to the 
banks of the Euphrates. There the 
captives had a certain degree of inde- 
pendence, but they came joyfully back 
to the Holy Land when Cyrus gave per- 
mission for the exiles to return to re- 
build Jerusalem and the Temple. The 
first group of 50,000 came back under 
Zorobabel in 538 B.C. Other groups 
followed almost a century later: under 
Esdras (458 B.C.) and under Nehemias 
(445 B.C.). The glory of the kingdom 
of David and Solomon had passed for- 
ever, but the proverbial tenacity of 
the Jewish people won back their home- 
land. 


VALUE OF KNOWING 
HOLY LAND GEOGRAPHY 


In the time of Christ, the Roman con- 
querors of Palestine had divided this 
ancient land into the provinces of 
Judea, Samaria and Galilee and the 
districts of Perea and the Decapolis. 
We have the political picture given in 
the words of St. Luke introducing John. 
the son of Zachary, as he began his 
mission of “preaching a baptism of 
repentance for the forgiveness of sins.” 
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Hus call came from God ai a inne when 
the reign of Tiberius was in its fiiteenth 
year, “when Pontius Pilate was pro- 
curator of Judea, and Herod tetrarch 
of Galilee, and Philip his’ brother 
tetrarch of the district of Iturea and 
Trachonitis, and Lysanias tetrarch of 
Abilina, during the high priesthood of 
Annas and Caiphas.” This passage of 
St. Luke gives the exact time when John 
the Baptist began his preaching. The 
public lite of Jesus began a short time 
later. 

The student who wishes to read with 
interest and understanding the story of 
Jesus during his three years of public 
iife must have a knowledge of the ge- 
ography of the Holy Land. The nat- 
ural boundaries of Palestine are: on 
the west the Mediterranean, on the 
south and the east the Syro-Arabian 
desert, and on the north and the north- 
west, Phoenicia. The description of the 
terrain is given by our author: “Ex- 
cept for the rich lands around the Jor- 
dan, Palestine consists for the most 
part of hilly sheep-grazing country. 
The plain along the Mediterranean is 
largely sandy waste, and the few har- 
bors are poor. The Transjordan coun- 
try is also hilly. The whole region is 
divided lengthwise by a deep gulch. 
This is the Ghor or the Valley of the 
Jordan. This Ghor or “great rift” is 
the only one of its kind on the globe. It 
increases in width from one and a half 
to fourteen miles, and cuts through 
masses of mountains to a depth, at its 
southern end, of a quarter of a mile 
below sea level. Within its towering 
walls the narrow Jordan tumbles into 
Lake Hula, and farther south into the 
Sea of Galilee, also called the Lake of 
Genesareth and the Lake of Tiberias. 
The Jordan finally ends in the Dead 
Sea which lies almost a quarter of a 
mile below sea level. The part of 
Judea which is ,directly\ywest of the 


Dead Sea 1s wild, mountainous country 
with few inhabitants. It was known 
as the Wilderness. Jerusalem, which 
lies somewhat farther west, was built 
on the main ridge of the mountains of 
Judea. North of Judea and on the 
same ridge is Samaria. To the north 
of Samaria the ridge rises again even 
higher to the great mountain mass of 
Galilee.” 

Rome became tlie real mistress of 
Palestine after Pompey took Jerusalem 
in 63 B.C. A period of gentle overlord- 
ship then began. The Romans de- 
manded only internal peace and taxes. 
The governor of Syria, a Roman prov- 
ince to the north, held authority over 
the country. The student who has read 
his New Testanient will remember that 
it was the governor of Syria, under 
Augustus, who ordered the census that 
brought Joseph and Mary from Naza- 
reth to Bethlehem to be enrolled. The 
student’s map will tell him the approxi- 
mate distance Joseph and Mary (“who 
was with child”) had to travel. This 
map uses many of the place names 
which are prominent in the New Testa- 
ment narrative, and gives the student 
very definite ideas about the territory 
over which Our Lord traveled during 
His public life. 


HEROD AND HIS SONS 


The names and the work of many 
persons add clarity to the Gospel story. 
Herod the Great is the first personage 
of whom our author gives a detailed 
account. This sensuous and unscru- 
pulous monarch, a favorite of Antony 
and Octavian, became king of the Jews 
in the vear 40 B.C. and ruled over the 
Jews for thirty-six years. In 37 B.C. 
he conquered Jerusalem with the help 
of Roman legions. When Octavian 
became sole ruler of the vast Roman 
empire a few years later, the place of 
Herod was secure if he but avoided 
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offense to the powers of Rome. Curry- 
ing favor with Rome, he gave full scope 
to his avarice and his lust. His mur- 
ders were almost too numerous to cata- 
log. Jealous and ambitious, he stopped 
at nothing. As an Idumean, he hated 
the Jews and killed many of his oppo- 
nents when he captured Jerusalem. A 
century previous the Jews had con- 
quered the Idumeans whom _ they 
despised as a savage and uncultured 
race, and they forced them to become 
Jews and to adopt the Jewish religion 
in which they did not believe. Herod’s 
excesses included the murder of two of 
his own sons who he feared might plot 
against him, his uncle, two brothers-in- 
law, his wife Miriamne (on the strength 
of false accusations) and hundreds of 
suspected officials. As an old man he 
was responsible for the massacre of the 
Holy Innocents. His order for this 
massacre was wanton murder; almost 
seventy years of age, he could not have 
feared any one of these infants as a 
rival for his throne. But human life 
was cheap in his eyes, and he killed 
them as a precaution. Shortly after 
the slaughter of the Innocents, Herod 
the Great died in 4 B.C. 

The certain date of his death forces 
historians to concede that our Lord 
must have been born five or six years 
earlier than our calendar indicates. 
Dionysius the Little, a monk of the 
sixth century, is our authority for set- 
ting the date of Christ’s birth in the 
year 754 of Rome. This date is an 
error. We do not know how long Herod 
lived after the visit of the Magi, but 
we should add at least five years to the 
year printed on our calendar to make 
the first year of the Christian era co- 
incide with the year of Christ’s birth. 

Writes Schmidt in Guidance: 


“The will of Herod the Great left 
Judea, Samaria, and Idumea to his 
son Archelaus; Galilee and Perea to 
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his son Antipas; and certain northern 
regions to his son Philip. This will 
had to be approved by Augustus. 
Archelaus and Antipas immediately 
set out for Rome, each with the in- 
tention of begging the emperor to 
bestow the entire kingdom on him 
alone. The Jews, thoroughly tired 
of the House of Herod, sent a delega- 
tion to the emperor to ask that none 
of the three sons be appointed king, 
and that instead the entire territory 
be made part of the Province of 
Syria under the direct control of 
Rome. The decision of Augustus 
was that each of the sons should keep 
the territory willed him by his father, 
one of them perhaps to be made king 
later if his behavior was satisfac- 
tory.” 

Herod the Great’s son, Archelaus, 
succeeded as ethnarch of half his 
father’s kingdom, but excited opposi- 
tion by marrying his brother’s wife. 
He was finally exiled to Gaul, A.D. 7. 
Through fear of him the Holy Family 
went to reside in Nazareth. Another 
son Antipas, or simply Herod, as he is 
called in the Gospels, tetrarch of Gali- 
lee, put John the Baptist to death after 
the latter had censured his adulterous 
union with Herodias, wife of his own 
half-brother. It was before him that 
Christ was led in His Passion. Antipas 
was banished to Lyons a few years 
later. 


FURTHER IMPORTANT 
BACKGROUND: THE HERODIAN 
DYNASTY 


Two other Herods are of interest to 
students of New Testament history. 
Agrippa I the Great, grandson of 
Herod the Great, after being a prisoner 
in Rome under Tiberius, was restored 
to his throne by Caius, 37. He im- 
prisoned St. Peter and beheaded St. 
James, and died in 44, eaten up by 
worms. His son, Agrippa II, received 
the throne of Chalcis, 50, and became 
titular king of Judea. He opposed the 
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Jewish rebellion against Rome, and 
after the fall of Jerusalem went to 
Rome. St. Paul pleaded before him. 

The Herodians, a political party, 
probably adherents of the Herodian 
dynasty, are mentioned in the New 
Testament as plotting against Our 
Lord (Matt. xxii; Mark iii). Though 
his origin is involved in obscurity, 
Herod the Great was not of pure Jew- 
ish pedigree. His doubtful origin and 
his cruelty made him odious to many 
Jews. He won the good will of Rome 
by bribes and adulation. When his 
son, Archelaus, was exiled, the Jews 
were made more subject to Rome. 
Roman power made it dangerous for 
the Jews to exhibit any hostility against 
their rulers. The Herodians are not 
believed to have borne any love toward 
their alien subjugators, but they simu- 
lated loyalty to Rome in a hope thereby 
to restore the national kingdom under 
the Herodian dynasty. The Pharisees 
detested the Herodians, but both bodies 
hated Jesus and sought jointly to dis- 
credit Him before the people, and thus 
destroy Him. The Herodians were sent 
by the Pharisees to discuss Caesar’s 
tribute with Jesus and bring upon Him 
a charge of sedition. 

Herod the Great was a builder of 
note; according to Schmidt, he had a 
passion for building. He rebuilt the 
city of Samaria and constructed the 
port of Caesarea on the Mediterranean. 
Both he named in honor of Augustus. 
With the hope of conciliating the good 
will of the Jews, he planned his great- 
est project, the complete rebuilding of 
the Temple of Jerusalem. Accurately 
speaking, Herod’s work was a restora- 
tion of the Temple in its original splen- 
dor and traditional arrangements. The 
buildings were demolished one after 
another according as the materials for 
the new structures were available. 
Vast levies of taxes would provide the 


resources for the erection of the Temple 
and, incidentally, for the maintenance 
of his magnificent court. This third 
temple, begun in 19 B.C., served the 
people of Christ’s day, but was not 
completed until A.D. 63. It was utterly 
destroyed by the Romans under Titus, 
A.D. 70. 

Since many Jews could visit Jeru- 
salem seldom or never, there arose the 
custom of building synagogues in 
which the people could meet for prayer. 
Even in the time of Moses there were 
certain sites where the people assembled 
for religious worship. The synagogue 
in the epoch of the Babylonian Captiv- 
ity (606-536 B.C.) was enlarged in its 
scope and made a permanent institu- 
tion. For the dispersed Jews a place 
of common prayer and instruction was 
necessary, a need that increased year 
by year. The founding, therefore, of 
synagogues proceeded side by side with 
the revival of the temple cult in Jeru- 
salem. The synagogue was a plain 
one-story building so arranged that the 
congregation faced Jerusalem. Its 
ruler was chosen from among the older 
men of the community. In New Testa- 
ment times the synagogue became the 
central institution of Judaism. Every 
Jewish town of any importance had its 
synagogue, and some had more than 
one. From Acts vi we know that the 
foreign Jews dwelling in Jerusalem had 
their own synagogues. In the Council 
at Jerusalem St. James declared that in 
every city Moses was read in the syna- 
gogues. The New Testament in forty- 
three places uses the term synagogue 
as indicating the religious meeting- 
house of the Jews. 


TRIBE OF LEVI, PHARISEES, 
SCRIBES 


For a fuller understanding of the 
New Testament story it is necessary 
to have some knowledge of the various 
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groups with whom our Lord had to 
deal. Priests were chosen from mem- 
bers of the tribe of Levi, and higi 
priests from the house of Aaron. Tie 
high priest officiated only on the Day 
of Atonement and sometimes on other 
feasts. The essential notion of tlhe 
Levitical priesthood was that of media- 
tor between God and man. Their 
official functions were determined by 
lot, but the twenty-four groups suc- 
ceeded one another, week after week. 
The priests, who should have been the 
teachers of the people, were content 
to attend to the services of the Temple 
and to leave disputes about the Law 
to the scribes and Pharisees. Aristo- 
crats, they looked upon the Pharisees 
with contempt, but made common cause 


with them when they saw their power 


imperiled by the rising popularity of 
Christ. Priests and Pharisees were in 
the mob that seized Jesus and cried for 
His execution. 

The priests were assisted in the cere- 
monies by Levites. The whole tribe of 
Levi by the command of God was set 
apart for the service of the sanctuary. 
They received tithes and certain other 
emoluments in lieu of tribal territory. 
As most of their duties required a man’s 
full strength, the Levites usually en- 
tered active service at thirty and re- 
tired at fifty, the year of superannua- 
tion. Unless chosen for the priesthood, 
they had to content themselves with 
the subordinate offices of the Temple 
or other public services. 

The word Pharisee means one who is 
separated. The Pharisees were men 
who wished to be completely separated 
from every influence except that of the 
Jewish Law. But the Law in their 
concept included a very great amount 
of written and unwritten traditions. 
Originating soon after the Babylonian 
Captivity, this sect stoutly upheld the 
theocracy and their country’s cause, 
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and possessed great influence with the 
common people. Many of the Phari- 
sees were deeply religious men. 5t. 
Paul, himself a Pharisee, studied under 
Gamaliel, one of the greatest of the 
Pharisees. Most of the scribes and 
lawyers belonged to this party. but 
in New Testament times the sect for 
the most part had degenerated into 
pious hypocrites full of uncharitable- 
ness, pride and avarice and were noted 
for their hollow reliance on outward 
works. They were bitter enemies of 
Jesus and were most severely denounced 
by Him (Matt. xxiii) 

The scribes, in Jewish polity, were 
men of letters, versed in the law of 
Moses. In the Talmud we find them 
assisting the judges in their official acts. 
Their social status was eminent, and 
they received great homage from the 


people. Frequently they served tlic 
Pharisees as their lawyers. Some 
Pharisees, e.g., Gamaliel, were also 


scribes. The scribes took over the 
priestly function of teaching the people 
and explaining the Law in the syna- 
gogues. The term of honor reserved 
for a scribe was “rabbi,” or “great 
man.” But the group shared the Phari- 
sees’ hatred. of Christ, shared also in 
His condemnation, and were imbued 
with a high degree of Pharisaic hypoc- 
risy and venality. 


SADDUCEES, SANHEDRIN, 
PUBLICANS 


The reader of the New Testament is 
introduced to the Sadducees through 
the words of St. Matthew (xxii): “Now 
on that day there came to him the 
Sadducees, who say there is no resur- 
rection.” St. Luke (Acts xxiii) adds: 
“For the Sadducees say there is no 
resurrection, neither angel nor spirit: 
but the Pharisees confess both.’ 
Flavius Josephus writes that “their doc- 
trine is received but by a few, yet by 
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those of the greatest dignity.” Our 
author calls them, as contrasted with 
the Pharisees, the liberal party of the 
day. 


“They deserved to be called liberal 
jor two reasons. First, they accepted 
only the written Law of Moses; and 
hence they scorned the trivial and 
burdensome regulations of the Phari- 
sees, who delighted in deciding 
whether it was lawful to eat fruit 
that fell from a tree on the Sabbath 
or to take a certain number of steps 
without violating the Sabbath rest. 

Second, less convinced than were the 

Pharisees that everything not Jewish 

in the strictest sense of the term was 

unclean, the Sadducees were not so 
violently opposed to association with 
pagans and to the acceptance of 
pagan influences.” 
Doctrinally intolerant of the Pharisees, 
they nevertheless conspired with them 
against Jesus. 

The Sanhedrin was the supreme 
council and court of justice among the 
Jews. The earliest undisputed mention 
which we possess touching the council 
of elders of Jerusalem, from which the 
Sanhedrin derives, dates from the time 
of Antiochus the Great (223-187 B.C.). 
Consisting of seventy-one members, 
probably of life tenure, the Sanhedrin 
varied in the extent of its jurisdiction 
in the course of time. Originally crimi- 
nal law was administered by the San- 
hedrin. When Judea became one of the 
provinces ruled by procurators, these 
Roman officials alone held criminal 
jurisdiction. The Roman procurators 
supported the authority of the San- 
hedrin because to do so made their task 
of governing easier, but the Sanhedrin 
could not pass the death sentence with- 
out the approval of the procurator. 
This we see in the trial of Christ. 


“Jewish communities outside Pales- 
tine were subject to the decrees of 


the Sanhedrin. If large and well or- 
ganized, they had sanhedrins of their 
own with power to act in minor mat- 
ters and to sentence guilty persons 
to be flogged. The limit was thirty- 
nine stripes. Saint Paul was flogged 
thrice for preaching Christ, as he 

tells us in 2 Corinthians 11: 25.” 

It was the custom of the Romans to 
sell to the highest bidder the right to 
collect taxes. These tax-gatherers were 
known as Publicans. They were, of 
course, objects of unspeakable hatred 
to the Jews, and hence in the New 
Testament they were regarded as 
traitors (Matt. ix), harlots (Matt. xxi), 
and the heathen (Matt. xvii). No 
publican was admitted as a witness in 
court. St. Matthew was of this de- 
spised class. So were many of the 
earliest disciples of John the Baptist 
and of Christ. Matthew was sitting in 
his customhouse when Jesus entered 
and invited him to become one of His 
followers. The Pharisees chided Christ 
for consorting with “publicans and 
sinners’ when he attended a banquet 
in Matthew’s home. 


CHRIST’S COMING IS 
FOR ALL NATIONS 


Schmidt concludes his introductory 
chapter to the life of Christ with a 
paragraph that tells us that religion 
was not dead in the Palestine of our 
Lord’s day. The reader of the New 
Testament meets a large number of 
holy men and women who loved and 
served God sincerely and generously. 
Pentecost brought the apostles to a full 
comprehension of the spiritual message 
of Christ, and long after Pentecost it 
required a special revelation to make 
Peter understand that the gentiles 
could become members of the Church 
of Christ without submitting to the 
Mosaic Law. 
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Situation Wanted—Priest 
Editor: 


SITUATION WANTED 
PRIEST—20 YRS. PAROCHIAL EX- 
PERIENCE—DESIRES TO WORK 
ON PRIESTS’ RETREATS—M.A. 
SCHOOL OF MATRICULATION— 
WILLING TO LEARN—WILL 
TRAVEL. BOX 640 
This is not to be taken as caprice. I 

have reached the point of saturation or 
frustration wherefore I should like very 
much to conduct priests’ retreats. Be- 
fore I venture on so bold an enterprise, 
I should like to ascertain whether or 
not I have the qualifications and pos- 
tulates properly categorized. 

There is a lamentable dearth of com- 
petent and adequate retreat masters. 
Why? Is there a reluctance to assume 
this assignment because of the diffi- 
culty? Do I rush in where angels fear 
to tread? This attitude could be the 
consequence of pride or false modesty. 
In one instance we fear low evaluation 
of our efforts; on the other hand, we 
weakly underestimate our own talents. 
Has the field of lay retreats (which I 
imagine is more lucrative) depleted the 
ranks of those who formerly concen- 
trated on priests? When I mention the 
monetary alurement I mean that lay 
retreats are more frequent and the 
contacts made therein redound more 
advantageously to the master and his 
coterie. Should the laity gain at our 
expense? If this be true, why not con- 
sider priests’ retreat work in the guise 
of a meritorious sacrifice. 

The subject matter is, ex necessitate, 
of serious import and concern to the 
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master and his retretants, for it must, 
perforce, be intuitively inspirational. 
It need not be grandiloquent, bombas- 
tic; it should avoid sarcasm and ridi- 
cule. The presentation should be alle- 
gorically engaging with a pertinent con- 
tent and a semi-drastic delivery. Nine- 
teen years attendance at diocesan re- 
treats underscore for me the fact that 
only two of the retreat masters are 
memorable. The unique delivery of 
one, together with his down-to-earth 
illustrations, intrigued this listener. It 
was neither ascetical nor dogmatically 
devotional; yet, it was practical. The 
witty recapitulation of the devices and 
stratagems employed by parish priests 
to escape the “eager beaver” type of 
vestal virgin with her lugubrious con- 
cern—salus animarum—captivated his 
audience and made for a “successful” 
retreat. His play on the risibility of 
the priests brought them back for more. 
The wise master is aware that all adults 
are basically puerile. Incidentally, 
this leader gave the group something 
substantial to take away with them. 
Is this to be my prototype? 

The second had a fund of stories, apt 
and informative, illuminating the doc- 
trines we teach; he very neatly approxi- 
mated their applications. When I scan 
the results of the previous years, the 
thought foments: an amalgam of these 
two elements would make a happy 


combine. 

The prime purpose of a retreat should 
be to revitalize the Deposit of Faith 
which the priest possesses, to augment 
his spiritus animi to the point where 
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the parishioners find more apparent the 
Alter Christus. Over the years there 
have been those who came and iterated 
the basic truths. They urged our con- 
tinued good, wholesome conduct. This 
was, no doubt, efficacious, if ineffectual. 
The last retreatmaster I encountered 
must have given many retreats to 
Mother Superior and her Cordeliaes. 
He was mild, gentle. He was inade- 
quate for a group of hard-headed, 
supercritical priests who are searching 
for a bolus to take with them for the 
struggle. 

As I write this, I read of a jubilarian 
who has given retreats to 5,421 priests 
of 20 dioceses as part of a prodigious 
career—A.M.D.G. Does he possess, 
from this vast experience, the required 
alchemy, quod desideratum? I do know 
this field is so specialized that it com- 
mands the finest of our spiritual re- 
ligious leaders. In silent protest to the 
shortcomings or lack in this respect, we 
find that secular priests avail them- 
selves of episcopal permission for pri- 
vate retreats. Herein they strive, with 
some guidance and supervision, to re- 
turn to pristine zeal and holiness. This 
is deprecative because it disrupts the 
bond of community atmosphere adher- 
ent to a local retreat group. The “Ecce 
quam bonum” companionship and dis- 
cussion of local topics is lost by the 
private recluse. The companionship of 


small talk is a sine qua non of the 
priest’s life. Here, too, the adage may 
well apply: “The doctor is his own poor 
physician.” 

Another aspect merits my investiga- 
tion. Is the talent so limited that 
any weak link or substitute may be 
fashioned. Would it not be possible, at 
times, to import a Savonarola? We 
might benefit by an insight of the uni- 
versal trend of the Church from the lips 
of a master of another country. 

I know of occasions when a holy man 
has made a tremendous impression on 
retreatants. They could not fail to 
become infused by the transcendent 
goodness and spiritual complements of 
a man whose actions and life gave vital 
testimony of the nearness of God and 
co-operation with the grace of the 
Divine Master. But this is a rara avis 
whom we do not encounter too often. 
Must they be sequestered in cloisters? 
It is alleged that most diocesan retreats 
are given during the same seasons, fall 
or spring; ergo, the supply does not 
meet the demand. This does not hold 
water. Quae cum ita sint, there. is 
either an insufficiency or deficiency; in 
any event there must be some hiatus I 
can breach. Barkis is willin’. 


ABBE RAPIER 
New York, N.Y. 
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Questions 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





ANswERED 





Intention for 
Application of Mass 


Question: Is a merely “mental” in- 
tention sufficient for the application of 
the Mass, or must it be made verbally? 

LEcTOR. 


Answer: A “mental” intention is 
sufficient for valid and lawful applica- 
tion of the special fruits of the Mass, 
those that are left at the free disposal 
of the celebrant. This intention is an 
act of the will, applying those fruits to 
some living person, to some deceased 
soul, or to some other purpose. The in- 
tention need not be verbalized. We 
may also mention that this intention 
does not have to be expressed at the 
Memento in the Mass. However, it 
does have to be formed in the mind of 
the celebrant before the Consecration. 


Baltimore Censure 


Still in Effect 


Question: Does a Catholic who at- 
tempts civil marriage after he has se- 
cured a divorce, and while his wife is 
still living, incur excommunication re- 
served to the Ordinary? I have had 
some doubts as to whether this penalty 
from the Council of Baltimore is still 
effective in view of the fact that the 
Code in Canon 2356 establishes a gen- 
eral penalty for bigamy. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The censure of excommuni- 
cation referred to by Sacerdos was es- 
tablished by the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore,’ and it remains in effect 


Decree No. 124. 
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today as particular law for the United 
States of America. It is not contrary 
to the Code of Canon Law and it was 
not abrogated by the Code.” 

The penalty of Canon 2356 for a biga- 
mous marriage, namely, legal infamy, 
does not rule out the censure imposed 
by the Baltimore Council. The Ordi- 
nary is allowed to impose a suitable 
penalty for violations of divine or ec- 
clesiastical law, even when the latter 
has been established by superior author- 
ity, or to increase the penalty already 
attached to violation of the law.* 

He is not allowed to inflict a censure, 
reserved to himself, for a crime to which 
there is already attached a censure re- 
served to the Holy See.* In the present 
instance, however, we do not find in 
Canon 2356 a censure reserved to the 
Holy See. The penalty of the Code is 
legal infamy. Although removal of this 
penalty is reserved to the Apostolic 
See,®> the penalty is not a censure. 
Therefore, the Ordinary is able to in- 
flict a reserved excommunication for at- 
tempting bigamous marriage. This is 
what has been done by the Third Ple- 
nary Council of Baltimore. 

We have seen that this censure is not 
contrary to the Code and is not for that 
reason abolished by it. It is trve that 


*Canon 6, n. 1. 
*Canon 2221. 
‘Canon 2247, §1. 


*Canon 2295. 
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the Code of Canon Law abrogated all 
penalties of which it makes no mention.® 
However, this rule applies only to pen- 
alties from general law, and not to those 
penalties of particular law that were in 
effect when the Code was promulgated.‘ 
Therefore, it must be held, as it is held 
in practice by the Ordinaries of the 
United States, that the Council’s re- 
served excommunication for bigamy is 
still in force. 

It may be said here, in passing, that 
the other well-known excommunication 
for attempting marriage before a min- 
ister, established by the same Council, 
has been rendered ineffective by a recent 
papal pronouncement to the effect that 
Canon 2319, § 1, n. 1, inflicts this cen- 


* Canon 6, n. 5. 

*Normae Generales Juris Canonici. By 
Gommarus Michiels, O.F.Min.Cap. 
Paris, 1949), Vol. I, pp. 126, 127. 
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(Desclée, 





sure upon all Catholics who attempt 
marriage before a non-Catholic minister 
as such, regardless of the religious af- 
filiation or baptismal status of the ac- 
complice.® 


Confessions During 


Round Trip 


Question: I know that most priests 
are permitted to hear confessions when 
they are making a journey by boat or 
by plane. However, I would like to 
know if this faculty may be used by a 
priest who is making a round trip, dur- 
ing the time of his stay in the city that 
is farthest from his starting point, or 
whether he is without faculties until he 
begins the return trip from that city. 

PEREGRINUS. 


Answer: The faculties of the travel- 
ing priest, about which Peregrinus in- 
quires, were discussed at some length in 
an article published over a year ago.® 
Briefly, a priest approved for the hear- 
ing of confessions by his own local 
Ordinary, or by certain other local 
Ordinaries, is permitted to hear con- 
fessions while he is making a sea voy- 
age. These same faculties were ex- 
tended to travelers by airplane in 
1947.14. The reason for the question 
presented by Peregrinus is that these 
faculties allow the hearing of confes- 
sions even during stopovers at various 
ports enroute until the journey is 
ended. In the article previously re- 
ferred to, the faculties enjoyed during 
stopovers were explained in the follow- 
ing manner. 


*Tue Homitetic AND Pastoral Review, 
June, 1954, pp. 836-838. 

* Op. cit., Feb., 1953, pp. 433, 434. 

” Canon 883. 

"Pius XII, Motu proprio, Dec. 16, 1947: 


Acta Apost. Sedis, XL, p. 17. 
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“When the travelling priest stops 
at any place in the course of his trip, 
so long as his journey is morally con- 
tinuous, he may make use of these 
faculties. Indeed, he may do so for 
a space of two or three days while 
stopping there, and this without spe- 
cial authorization. However, he may 
not do so beyond that three-day limit 
in any place, if the Ordinary of the 
place can be easily reached. The 
Ordinary is not considered as being 
easily approachable if the only 
means of asking for faculties is the 
telephone or telegraph.” 


The same article stated that the fa- 
culties “do not become effective until 
the priest has boarded the airplane, and 
they cease at the moment he leaves the 
plane upon the conclusion of his jour- 
ney.” Naturally, this presumes that the 
priest does not have the faculties of the 
diocese at which he has arrived. Other- 
wise there would be no need of Canon 
883. The discussion here concerns the 
priest whose habitual faculties are in 
another place, and who now has them 
only by reason of the journey he is mak- 
ing. 

As is true of so many other moral and 
canonical questions, it is not possible to 
give a simple yes or no answer to the 
doubt about the priest who is making a 
round trip by sea or by air. To avoid 
confusion, we shall treat the case prin- 
cipally with reference to plane trips. In 
general, the same rules can be applied 
to an ocean voyage. 

The principal requirement for pos- 
session of confessional faculties at the 
midway point of a round trip is that 
the journey can properly be said to be 
morally continuous. An example or 
two will help to illustrate this point. If 
a priest were to travel from Chicago to 
Detroit by plane, leaving in the morn- 
ing, and would spend two or three hours 
in Detroit, then returning to Chicago 
by air, I would consider him as still 
pursuing the same journey during the 
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short time spent in Detroit. On the 
other hand, if he were to fly to Detroit 
und would remain there for a week be- 
fore returning to Chicago, it does not 
seem that he could rightfully consider 
his journey to be morally continuous 
during the week in Michigan. 

By way of further illustration, let us 
consider the case of a priest who is fly- 
ing from New York to Rome and back, 
and who spends three days in Ireland, 
six in London, and five in Geneva, be- 
fore arriving in Rome. He is to be re- 
garded as being still engaged in his 
journey during the stopovers in various 
countries. The length of time required 
for the trip and. the distance involved 
are such that they change the conditions 
determining whether or not the jour- 
ney is morally continuous, and whether 
or not it can be considered morally one 
round trip. To continue with the pro- 
posed example, if the traveler were to 
remain in Rome for a year, he could not 
reasonably consider his journey as being 
still in progress, once he had arrived in 
the Eternal City. He would have then 
reached his destination. On the other 
hand, if his stay there would last only 
a week or ten days, before he resumed 
his journey to return home, the round 
trip would constitute morally one jour- 
ney. Therefore, confessional faculties 
would not be lost because of the brief 
stay in Rome. 

It must be pointed out that we have 
not been concerned with the length of 
time during which these faculties re- 
main in force on the occasion of a stop- 
over. The law is that they remain ef- 
fective for only three days after arrival 
at any place enroute, and that they 
may not be used beyond that period of 
time unless the local Ordinary cannot 
easily be reached.'* If the priest has 


Ec Code Commission, May 20, 1923; A.A.S., 
XVI, p. 114; Canon Law Digest, Vol. I, p. 412. 
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And it is the teacher who holds a 
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of their role as tomorrow’s citizens for 
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Thousands of teachers are getting help 
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a conscientious, well-founded doubt as 
to whether it is feasible to approach the 
Ordinary, he could proceed to hear the 
confession and to give absolution by 
virtue of supplied jurisdiction. Canon 
209 supplies jurisdiction, when neces- 
sary, in case of a positive and probable 
doubt. Although it is not of obligation 
to do so, the traveler might sometimes 
act more wisely in this case by suggest- 
ing that the penitent approach another 
confessor, if there be one available. 
This occasion may be taken to em- 
phasize that priests who accompany 
groups of pilgrims to Rome or else- 
where, barring some special privilege, 
do not automatically possess faculties 
for hearing anywhere the confessions of 
those with whom they travel, unless the 
confessions be heard within the limits 
prescribed by Canon 883. A pastor or 
local Ordinary can hear the confessions 
of his own subjects anywhere in the 
world.!* Other priests do not enjoy 
these same faculties, nor do pastors or 
local Ordinaries for those who are not 
their subjects. So far as other priests 
are concerned, if the pilgrimage is made 
by boat, the confessions of those in the 
group (and of anyone else) may be 
heard only during the time of the sea 
voyage, not on the train beforehand, nor 
during the journey made by train or by 
bus in Europe. If any part of the pil- 
grimage be made by plane, the chaplain 
can hear the confessions of his own 
party and of others of the faithful who 
approach him from the time the plane 
trip begins until it ends, always within 


* Canon 881, § 2. 
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the restrictions proper to Canon 883 
concerning stopovers, reserved censures, 
and so forth. 


Falsely Claiming Visions 


Question: What is the gravity of the 
sin committed by a person who know- 
ingly and wilfully pretends to have had 
visions, revelations, or other divine com- 
munications? To me such a sin would 
seem to be ex toto genere suo mortal, 
admitting no parvity of matter. 

READER. 


Answer: Reader’s question clearly 
refers only to the objective malice of 
falsely claiming to have had some di- 
vine communication or revelation. He 
does not question the possibility that 
the person making such a claim may be 
excused from full imputability because 
he is suffering from hallucinations or 
for some other reason. 

Taking for granted the full imputa- 
bility of the act, it seems necessary to 
consider the individual case before con- 
cluding that the false claim involves 
grave sin. Much depends upon what 
the person claims to have seen or heard, 
upon what is said to have been revealed, 
upon the credulity of the persons to 
whom the alleged visions are reported. 
For example, if a woman who had had 
a dream about her deceased sister would 
subsequently tell the pastor that she 
had seen the sister’s soul ascending into 
heaven, the reported vision would be re- 
ceived by the priest with polite scepti- 
cism. For the present case, we are pre- 
suming that the woman knows that her 
“vision” was only a dream, but that she 
claims the supposed private revelation 
merely in order to make a good impres- 
sion upon the pastor. 

The claim is false, and the woman 
knowingly tells a lie. Yet, no serious 
harm is done to anyone, and the story 
does not win the assent of the priest to 
whom it is told, which probably is not 
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surprising to the one who tells it. In 
circumstances such as these, I should 
not wish to judge that the woman claim- 
ing the vision is necessarily guilty of ob- 
jective grave sin. The case is far dif- 
ferent when public attention is called to 
the false revelations and when the story 
of them is spread abroad, because many 
credulous persons will be led to believe 
in them, and because harm to souls and 
to true religion will result. False claims 
of this kind cannot be excused from the 
guilt of serious sin, apart from some 
subjective circumstance which prevents 
the culprit from being fully responsible 
for his actions. Any such claims, there- 
fore, will usually be grievously sinful. 

To say that a false claim of a com- 
munication from Almighty God is mor- 
tal ex toto genere suo, admitting no 
parvity of matter in any case at all, 
would include also the woman who 
claims to have had a private revelation 
concerning her deceased sister, and who 
tells the parish priest about it. To say 
that this particular falsehood is neces- 
sarily a grave sin seems to be too strict. 
Let it be noted that we have dealt only 
with the objective seriousness of the sin 
and with parvity of matter, not with 
the number of times mortal sins of this 
kind may be committed. 


Indulgences When 
Church Is Closed 


Question: During the Marian Year 
I should like to gain the plenary indul- 
gences granted on certain days for visit- 
ing a church dedicated to our Blessed 


SHOP WITH 
CONFIDENCE 


WHERE 
YOU SEE 
THIS SEAL. 








Mother. The only church where I can 
make such a visit is a mission church, 
used only on Sundays and locked dur- 
ing the rest of the week. If my visit is 
made outside the locked doors of the 
church, can I gain the indulgences for 
that visit? 
RUSTICUS. 
Answer: According to Monsignor De 
Angelis, if it be impossible to make one’s 
visit within the church proper, either 
because the doors are closed, or because 
the crowd of people prevents entering 
the church, it is sufficient for gaining in- 
dulgences to stand at the doors of the 
church and there to offer the prescribed 
prayers.'* This is also the teaching of 
St. Alphonsus and of Beringer. Al- 
though there is apparently no authentic 
declaration of the Holy See upon this 
point, one may safely follow the teach- 
ing of the distinguishable authors cited 
above. Probable fulfillment of the con- 
ditions does not suffice for gaining in- 
dulgences, but there seems to be no rea- 
son for doubting the interpretation here 
given to the visit to a church required 
for the gaining of some indulgences. 
= Theologia Moralis. By St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, ed. nova (Gauthier, Paris, 1832). 
Lib. VI, n. 534, 14; Les Indulgences. By F. 


Beringer, S.J., translated by Abbé Mazoyer 
(Paris, Lethielleux, 1905), Vol. I, p. 96. 
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Social Theories, 
Ancient and New 


WesTERN SociaL THoucut. By E. 
Kilzer, Ph.D., and E. J. Ross, Ph.D. 
(Bruce, Milwaukee, 1954), 516 pp. 


The assets of this book far outweigh 
its liabilities, but a potential reader, 
like the good bookkeeper, will be inter- 
ested in debits as well as credits. Most 
marked among the assets are: 1) the 
authorship—the writers ate the well- 
known Catholic sociologists, Father 
Ernest Kilzer, O.S.B., and Doctor Eva 
J. Ross, who combine scientific back- 
ground and competent, clear writing to 
good effect; 2) the inclusive nature of 
the work—in one volume the authors 
have managed to present an encyclo- 
pedic summary of social thinkers 
(rather than theories) from the pre- 
Plato Greek theorists down to contem- 
porary American sociologists. General 
readers interested in social theories and 
problems, ancient and new, as well as 
college students in social science courses 
will find the book helpful, especially in 
supplying a broad background in brief 
and convenient form. 

As for the liabilities: 1) the Impri- 
matur and the Nihil Obstat are not 
printed in the book. Presumably the 
publishers and authors, anxious to reach 
a wide public, have secured the neces- 
sary extraordinary permission to omit 
the usual formulas (Canon 1394, 1), but 
their absence may make some Catholic 
readers uneasy. Pursuing this line of 
thought, the reviewer would note that 
his own reaction to the authors’ treat- 
ment of some theorists, e.g., Montes- 
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quieu, Locke, was to lament the lack of 
the critical note sufficiently emphatic 
to aid the reader in fixing such philoso- 
phers in their proper moral perspective. 
One could read pages of the authors’ 
analyses without a keen realization that 
some of the works treated are either 
on the Index or subject to the prohibi- 
tions listed in Canon 1399. Graduate 
students might readily adopt proper 
precautions and secure the permissions 
necessary to read the cited works them- 
selves, but, by its neutralism on this 
score, the book could conceivably con- 
fuse the “general readers” and under- 
graduates for whom it is also intended; 
2) the emphasis in the last few chapters 
is placed deliberately on sociology and 
sociologists of modern times, “to the 
neglect of social philosophies and the 
other social sciences” (p. iv). This, of 
course, is a right of the authors, but will 
make the book far less attractive to 
Catholic readers who might be more 
interested in analyses of the social 
thought of the modern Popes, Cardinal 
Suhard, Father Lubac, et al., rather 
than in that of Veblen or even John 
Dewey; 3) there are some statements 
open to question: Did Luther not re- 
ceive his doctorate at Whittenberg 
rather than at Erfurt (p. 160)? Did 
Calvin ever study theology in any for- 
mal sense as a Catholic (p. 161)? 
Many philosophers would contradict 
violently the sociolgists’ value judg- 
ment as to the relative merits of Plato 
and Aristotle as philosophers and scien- 
tists (p. 18). The bibliographies (one 
for each chapter) and indices (name 
and subject) are good, but one reader 
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at least would have liked to see inclu- 
sion of recent explanations of the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body, and a help- 
ful marking distinguishing Catholic 
from non-Catholic authors. 

Avoysius J. WeLsH, 8.T.D. 


Dom Butler on Dr. Salmon 


THe CHurRCH AND INFALLIBILITY. By 
Dom B. C. Butler (Sheed and Ward, 
New York, 1954), pp. 230. $3.50. 
Unusual for literary and apologetic 

appeal is Dom Butler’s masterful reply 

to Dr. George Salmon’s Infallibility of 
the Church, first published in 1889 and 
now republished in an abridged edition. 

This celebrated attack on the Catholic 

Church was ably answered by the Irish 

Ecclesiastical Record (1901-02). The 

abridged edition is being currently 

answered by a reprint of the original 
articles and by this criticism of the 

Abbot of Downside. It has _ been 

deemed necessary to publish the book 

as well as republish the articles in view 
of the fact that Dr. Salmon’s lectures of 

1870 are still the criterion in Protestant 

apologetical circles. 

By far the best criticism of Salmon’s 
thesis yet published is Butler’s rebut- 
tal. He quotes with approval and fol- 
lows scrupulously Newman’s famed 
dictum: 


“Let them consider, that if they can 
criticize history, the facts of history 
certainly can retort upon them. This 
one thing at least is certain; whatever 
history teaches, whatever it omits, 
whatever it exaggerates or extenu- 
ates, Whatever it says and unsays, at 
least the Christianity of history is 
not Protestantism. If ever there 
were a safe truth, it is this” (De- 
velopment of Christian Doctrine). 
Looking no farther back than what 
is to be found upon the pages of history, 
Dom Butler reaches the 
sion which was accepted by the emi- 


sume conelu- 
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The Triptych of the Kingdom 
A Handbook of the Catholic Faith 


by Dr. N. G. M. Van Doomik, Rev. S. Jelsma, and 

Rev. A. Van De Lisdonk. This book covers all 
the great truths of Christianity in detail with argu- 
ments marshalled from Scripture, tradition and reason. 
“An eminently sound work, populer in style but not 
vulgar, simple, and straightforward, candid in recog- 
nizing—and forceful in meeting—objections, noble 
and reverent in tone, and likely to stir. the heart as 
well as the mind of anyone who reads it.’’—Rev. 


John S. Kennedy $4.75 








—————The Priest in Our Day 


compiled by Francis Edw. Nugent. Choice essays 
selected for their applicability to the priestly life 
and covering a wide range of writings on the priest- 
hood. The contributors include Pius XII, Arch- 
bishop Cushing, Monsignor Knox, Bishop Sheen ne 
many others. $2.7 








The Lady and the Sun 
A Novel about Fatima 


by Elizabeth Dockman. Mrs. Dockman’s first novel 
is superbly written and effectively blends fact and 
fiction. Her writing is crisp, her style vivid; the 
characters are so alive you might have been chatting 
with them five minutes ago. With a dash of fancy 
here and there she has given flavor to the familiar 
story and made not only the story but the characters 
and especially the message unforgettable. 4. 
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John Carroll 


by Rev. Peter Guilday. This definitive biography of 
Archbishop Carroll is delightfully written and ac- 
curate in every respect. It will remain a monument 
to scholarship and a living portrayal of a great man 
who helped shape the early years of our me. 
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by Raoul Plus, $.J. Full of much practical spiritual- 
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and to follow but also shows how little equipment 
we really need—good will. $2.50 
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nent Anglican scholar, Dr. Jalland: 
“Thus in a negative no less than in a 
positive direction there are strong 
indications that de facto if not da 
jure the Roman See was being treated 
as the universal referee and its doc- 
trine as the norm.” 


Salmon’s attack was of a dual nature. 
He attacked the Church’s infallibility 
a priori, 1.e., it just can’t be infallible; 
and the doctrine of papal infallibility 
a posteriori, 1.e., it can be disproved by 
the fact that one Pope has been known 
to contradict another. 

Dom Butler has undertaken the re- 
sponsibility to disprove each contention 
of Dr. Salmon, and the reader must 
study in detail his method to appreciate 
how admirably he has attained his 
objective. 

A particular phase of the Abbot’s 
thesis may be reproduced here as indi- 
cative of the amount of apologetical 
matter which has been covered. He 
writes: 


“Reviewing the period A.D. 325- 
1054, one may sum things up very 
broadly as follows: Till after the 
Sixth Ecumenical Council (A.D. 680) 
the causes of direct faith, visible 
unity, spiritual autonomy vis-a-vis 
the State, and the primacy of the 
Apostolic See of Rome, went hand in 
hand in the East. After that date 
orthodoxy was no longer in peril in 
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the East; and from A.D. 680 onwards 
respect for the primacy of Rome 
waned, while visible unity became 
less esteemed and the subjection of 
the episcopate to the State came to 
be taken more completely for 
granted (in the East). After 1054 
the struggle to maintain the auton- 
omy of the spiritual did not cease, 
but it was waged, and with blood and 
sweat and tears, as it had been before 
that date, by the society which ac- 
knowledged the primacy of the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter” (pp. 210-212). 


We do not hesitate to recommend 
this eminently readable and eminently 
scholarly book to every priest, not only 
to the apologist or dogmatist. In par- 
ticular we recommend it to the in- 
terested non-Catholic, specifically to 
the learned Anglo-Catholic, Greek 
Schismatic and orthodox Lutheran. 
For them it may well become a sign 
and a guide directing their steps toward 
that See which alone is Pillar and Rock 
of the Truth. 

Pau R. Rust, O.M.I1. 


On Sex Education 


PARENTS, CHILDREN AND THE FACTS OF 


Lire. By Henry V. Sattler, C.SS.R., 
Ph.D. (St. Anthony Guild Press), 
270 pp. 


Any parent who reads this book 
should be convinced that he has both 
the right and the duty to educate his 
children in the facts of life. The 
thorough treatment of moral principles 
and of the essential facts of. life leaves 
no doubt as to what should be told, 
when it should be told, and what terms 
should be used. This is a book that 
will help children if parents put the 
author’s ideas into practice. 

Some readers may, the author 
admits, be disappointed because there 
is only one “model of instruction” 
which could be followed more or less 
literally. However, Father Sattler’s 
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lack of confidence in such models is 
justified. A conversation with a child 
about the facts of life is likely to take 
such unexpected and even exasperating 
turns that it is much better to possess a 
thorough understanding of basic prin- 
ciples and minimum objectives than to 
give a memorized talk. Much more 
useful than model talks are the realistic 
examples used by the author to show 
how the basic principles can be applied. 

An important feature of the book is 
Father Sattler’s emphasis on modern 
life being too compartmentalized. As 
a result, sex instruction is likely to be 
jammed into one heart-to-heart talk, 
if it is given at all. Father Sattler in- 
sists that such instruction should be 
integrated with general education and 
everyday living in the home. How 
many parents, for example use the nine 
months between the Annunciation and 
Christmas to illustrate in a reverent 


way the time the baby is in the mother’s 
body? 

The author stresses that the differ- 
ence between the masculine and femi- 
nine natures is emotional as well as 
physical. He recommends different 
methods of sex instruction for boys and 
girls to take these differences into ac- 
count. In so doing he provides an 
effective answer to those who advocate 
giving sex instruction to mixed groups 
in school. 

This is a positive, down-to-earth 
book. It will be of help not only to 
parents, but also to priests, teachers and 
nuns who may have the responsibility of 
discussing the facts of life with young 
people. J. C. PAYSEN 


On Big Labor 


LABOR MONOPOLIES OR FREEDOM? By 
John W. Scoville (Committee for 
Constitutional Govt., New York, 
1953), 168 pp. Single copy $1.00. 
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Department “‘H’”’ 
Box 1576—Burlington Station Omaha 8, Nebraska 
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TUBULAR CHIMES? 


SINGLE BELLS 
PEALS * CARILLONIC SETS 


Regardless of your needs you'll find it among 
our vast line of fine bell instruments 
Starting as low as $310 


Over 25,000 installations attest their 


Superiority. Get the facts before : 
buying. Write for details m | 


MARS-ROWE | 


CARILLONS 





Dept. 31, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Cal. 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 





Free enterprise, competition and in- 
dividualism are essential tenets of the 
American economic creed. They pro- 
duce the climate in which prosperity 
thrives and human personality realizes 
its proper development. If kept within 
due bounds, as the social nature of man 
demands, they are not opposed to the 
dictates of the moral law, nor do they 
conflict with the common good. Only 
when interpreted in the sense of Man- 
chesterian Liberalism do they lead to 
exploitation and result in the ugly 
phenomenon of class antagonism. 
They do not exclude mutual co-opera- 
tion, for after all, real co-operation is 
possible only among free individuals 
and self-determining persons. Collec- 
tivism is not co-operation. It deper- 
sonalizes man and, by compulsion, fits 
him into an arbitrary mechanical 
scheme. 





A The Pamous 
ECONOMY UNIVERSAL 
CANDLE BURNER 


This Burner is unequalled in. . . 
APPEARANCE 
PERMANENCE 
ECONOMY 
CLEANLINESS 

Sold by Church Goods Dealers, Candle | 
Manufacturers and 


GEO. A. FRIEDRICHS | 
ERIE, PA. 
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OUR GOAL: $60,000 
RAISED: $72,000 
Clement Atkinson Memorial Hospital 
Coatesville, Penn. W. C. Atkinson, M.D. 
For free analysis of fund-raising potential of 
your parish or institution, Write: Mr. James 


Fraser, Dept. H8X, Lawson Associates, Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y.—or PHONE MR. FRASER— 








COLLECT— Rockville Centre 6-0177. 
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Capitalism has been practically elim- 
inated in this country as a menace to 
public welfare, whatever may have 
heen its sins in the past. Unrestricted, 
ruthless Capitalism is dead, and there 
is not the slightest chance that it will 
be resurrected. 

Is there a new danger arising? Some 
profess to discern a dark cloud on our 
social horizon and view, with increas- 
ing alarm, its rapid growth. The 
threatening shadow is Big Labor. Any 
criticism of labor policies has become 
decidedly unpopular, so that the ideas 
expressed by the author of this work 
are not likely to be warmly welcomed. 
Doubtlessly, labor has become _ too 
touchy and the author is on firm ground 
when he writes: “Those who expose 
the fallacies of so-called labor leaders 
are not anti-labor; they are pro-labor.”’ 
Popular or not, the book should be read. 
The truth is not always palatable. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


Reviews in Briefer Scope 


A Treasury OF CaTHOLIC THINKING. 
Compiled and edited by Ralph L. 
Woods (Crowell, New York, 1953), 
378 pp. $5.00. 

This is an anthology of paragraphs 
and pages from “130 Famous Cath- 
olies.” Throughout, the compiler leans 
heavily upon the writings of Popes Leo 
XIII, Pius XI and Pius XII. Selections 
from St. Thomas Aquinas and St. 
Robert Bellarmine make up most of the 
medieval contribution. Some early 
Church Fathers represent ancient Chris- 
tian times. The rest of the volume is 
roughly divisible into two parts British 
and one part American and French au- 
thors. The Orientals, Spain and Latin 
America, Italy, Germany and the Slavic 
nations scarcely appear. 

Browsing through this Treasury 
might lead one, as Fr. Gillis suggests in 
a special introduction, to dig deeper 





























BOOK REVIEWS 





“into the mines from which the treasures 
have been unearthed.” It is an exceed- 
ingly well-made book. The paper and 
typography are excellent. There is a 
careful, ten-page biographical index of 
authors. 

The contents are arranged topically 
rather than chronologically. In the 
Table of Contents each of the 12 chap- 
ters. has a few lines which subdivide the 
topic of the chapter. Chapter I is on 
God. Man is the subject of Chapters 
Il to VI. Chapters VII to X consider 
the Chureh. The Material World and 
the Spiritual World are the headings of 
Chapters XI and XII respectively. 
Chapter X, on Church and State, will 
provide us with a fair sample of the 
authors quoted: Leo XIII, Pius XI, 
Pius XII, Maritain, Bishop England, 
Bishop Ryan, the 1884 and 1948 state- 
ments of the American hierarchy, Alfred 
Ek. Smith, Cardinal Spellman, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Fr. John Courtney Murray, 
S.J., Bishop Ireland, Bishop Sheen. 


EpwIin LEwIs. 


ComE Hoty Guost. By Francis Xavier 
Ford, M.M. (McMullen Books, Inc., 
New York 7, N. Y., 1953), 113 pp. 
$1.50. 

Thi: is a book written by a “spy.” 
At least it was this charge on which 
Bishop Francis X. Ford “eon- 
victed” by a people’s court in Kaying, 


was 


China, in April of 1951. The heroic 
Maryknoll missioner was taken to the 
provincial prison in Canton, on the way 
to which he was beaten, stoned and spit 
upon. Chinese Communists say that 
he died “of old age” in February of 
1952. 

Come, Holy Ghost is a small book, 
fluent and unaffected. It is a study of 
how the Holy Spirit serves each man’s 
soul and recreates the earth as the 
Kingdom of God. It gives an excellent 
insight into the great mind of this 
humble missioner who attained his am- 
bition: to die for Christ. 


C. PRENDIVILLE 


Tue Law or Love. Edited by Philip 
Caraman, 8.J. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York, 1954), 155 pp. $2.75. 

It is unfortunate that Father Devas, 
S.J., did not live in the time of the port- 
able dise recorder, for this excellent 
book might have been even better. 

The Law of Love is a small volume 
compiled by a. fellow Jesuit from the 
notes taken by peripatetic ‘“stenogra- 
phers” who followed Father Devas 
wherever he went to speak and wrote 
down what they could of his coruscat- 
ing ideas. 

One of the most popular preachers 
in England for more than 30 years 
‘until his death in 1951, Father Devas 
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NOWILTEX COLLARS 


NEVER NEED LAUNDERING 


Fresh as Linen—Outwear Linen 


These are the advantages of our waterproof collars. 
When soiled wipe clean with cold water and soap— 
thendry. Always fresh and new looking. Approved 
and recommended by the Religious throughout the 
world. For greater comfort, economy, convenience, 
wear “NOWILTEX." Ask your Catholic Goods 


Dealer or write us for literature. 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CO. 
Est. 1879 


413-415 Huron Road Dept. A Cleveland 15, Ohio 

















WAXSAVERS 


Take a sample candle to 
your dealer and have him 
properly fit it to this dur- 
able, attractive, polished 
brass candle-saving can- 
dleburner. 











was never known to have written out 
a sermon beforehand. No fiery orator, 
he was known instead for the cool logic 
of his propositions. The essence of his 
politic was the two Great Command- 
ments, “applied with realism and orig- 
inality and great-souled charity to the 
situations that confront the sincere 
Christian in these times.” The book is 
a work of love on just that. 

EpwarpD MILLER 





Reiicion WitrHout Gop. By Fulton 
J. Sheen (Garden City Books, N. Y., 
reprinted 1954), 359 pp. $1.98. 

It takes an entire page in this re- 
print of one of Bishop Fulton J. Sheen’s 
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best-known bvoks to list the other 36 
works that have flowed from his facile 
pen. Religion Without God is not the 
best of his nearly two-score volumes, 
but it is “excellent Sheen,” nonetheless, 
and worth reprinting. 

In this book the terse and energetic 
TV Bishop takes on a fraud that has 
blossomed in the past several decades 
—the attempt to humanize God. In 
his Attic style he gives a penetrating 
analysis of the different philosophic 
efforts that have sought to give cur- 
rency to their particular religion-with- 
out-God tenets. 

In this work Bishop Sheen also points 
out the brittle flaws in the structures of 
these philosophies and does it with his 
customary brilliance and thoroughness, 
showing to those who are confused the 
way to an intelligent solution. 





SprRITUAL CHILDHOOD. By Msgr. 
Vernon Johnson (Sheed and Ward, 
1953), 216 pp. $3.25. 

The “Little Way” of spiritual child- 
hood made known to the world by St. 
Therese of Lisieux, the Little Flower, 
was not of her own devising. As she 
was only too eager to admit, she took 
the philosophy of the “Little Way” 
from the Master, who urged us to re- 
semble only one person—a little child. 

In this handy spiritual primer by 
Monsignor Vernon Johnson, ‘St. 
Therese’s method is shown and her 
teaching analyzed. And we come to see 
with her that nothing in the way of 
suffering and sacrifice is too small for 
God to use. 

The chapters of the book appeared 
originally as a series of articles in 
Sicut Parvuli, the quarterly review of 
the Association of Priests of St. Therese 
of Lisieux. The tone is as simple and 
direct as the Little Flower’s own 
“Little Way.” 

C. F. LANGLEY 





























For a down-to-earth, practical, tested and CATHOLIC book pointing the way 
to full family security—already in wide use in Catholic high schools and 
colleges, in Cana and Family Life Movement groups, in all parish groups— 
by the Catholic parents of five children, Instructors in Family Economics 


STRETCHING 
THE FAMILY INCOME* 


By Robert and Helen Cissell 


*In conformity with the obvious aim of this unique book and in order 
that it may be made available to all for whom it was written, Stretching 
the Family Income may now be purchased in paper-backed as well as in 
cloth—bound editions. Further savings may be yours by ordering in 
quantity: 
Cloth-bound edition at $3.00 
Single copies (paper-backed edition) at 98¢ 
12 or more copies (_.. . ) at 90¢ 
25 or more copies (_.. = . ) at 78¢ 
100 or more copies (__.. ‘~ . ) at 65¢ 





*The Higher Institute of Philosophy of the University of Louvain was 
established in 1888 at the command of Pope Leo XIII, under the direc- 
tion of Msgr. (later Cardinal) D. J. Mercier, with the specific aim of 
broadening the scope of Scholastic philosophy so as to take cognizance of 
all worthwhile advances made by modern thought. All the previously 
divergent strivings of Neo-Scholasticism were brought here to a definite 
focus, so that the unchanging principles of the philosophia perennis might 
receive a more contemporary and universal application. Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., now has the pleasure of presenting in scholarly translation 
the first fruits of fifty years of distinguished philosophical research 
carried on at Louvain. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
By Canon Louis DE RazeyMaker, Pu.D., S.T.D. 


THE LOUVAIN PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES* | 
| 
| 
| 


Translated by Harry McNE tu, Pu.D. Price $5.00 
EPISTEMOLOGY 

By CANON FERNAND VAN STEENBERGHEN, Pu.D., S.T.D. 

Translated by Martin J. Fiynn, Pu.D., 8.T.D. Price $5.00 
ONTOLOGY 

By CANON FERNAND VAN STEENBERGHEN, Pu.D., S.T.D. 

Translated by Martin J. FLYNN, Pu.D., S.T.D. Price $5.00 
COSMOLOGY 

By FERNAND RENoIRTE, Sc.D., Pu.D. 

Translated by James F. Correy, Px.D., 8.T.D. Price $5.00 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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WENTY-EIGHT different soups, 

almost a new one for every 
day in the month and each a 
taste sensation. Sexton soups, 
prepared to master chefs’ specifi- 
cations, are yours to enjoy by 
simply asking your grocer for 
your favorite. Try Philadelphia 
Pepper Pot. 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 
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YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Our experience in promoting books—theological, scholarly, 
fiction and General for religious, educational and lay markets 
can help you. Write for free brochure, We can Publish Your 
Book, which describes our cooperative publishing plan. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, INC., Dept. H-48 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 









OUR GOAL: $120,000 
RAISED: $200,355 
Little Flower Parish 
Regina, Sask.,Can. Reverend S. Leibel, Pastor 
For free analysis of fund-raising potential of 
your parish or institution, Write: Mr. James 
Fraser, Dept. H8X, Lawson Associates, Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y.—or PHONE MR. FRASER— 
COLLECT—Rockville Centre 6-0177. 
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THROUGH HIM AND WITH HIM AND IN HIM 


By VENANTIUS BUESSING, O.F.M. CAP. ee 
{Author of Dearly Beloved} said 


This book—a full-eight-day retreat on the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass—is published exactly as it is 
delivered by this skillful, inspiring and popular 
master of retreats. The simplicity and the eagerness 
of style is according to the mind of St. Paul who 
wrote to the Corinthians: “Even though I am rude 
in speech, yet not so in knowledge.” Father Venan- 
tius is guided by the sacred writer of the Second 
Book of the Machabees: “. . . so if the speech be 
always nicely framed, it will not be grateful to the 
readers.” 








AUTHOR: Father Venantius has spent thirty-five years giving retreats in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. In 1955 he will celebrate his Golden Jubilee. 
THROUGH HIM AND WITH HIM AND IN HIM is the result of all Father 
Venantius’ years as a priest and retreat-master, an answer to so many requests 
that he leave “his hopes and experiences” in lasting form for all priests and re- 
ligious who labor “through Him and with Him and in Him.” 


BOOK: (From the Foreword of the Most Rev. James L. Connolly, Bishop of Fall River) 
One thing is sure, that no one, priest or lay, sister or brother in religion, 
can read the book without benefit. The eye will be keener, the mind more alert to 
spiritual truths, the resolve to be and to do better all the more firm for the light and 
guidance and encouragement that we find here. We may all be grateful to the 
venerable author for his effort. We should all beg the Lord to reward his zeal. . . 
But above and beyond all is our recognition of a talent for speaking simply and 
revealing unsuspected inspiration in words and phrases of hymns and prayers long 
used but not enough noted.” 


STYLE: (Comments on an unusual style from reviews of Father Venantius’ 
Dearly Beloved)“. ..1t is crammed full of fresh and picturesque illustrations, color- 
ful personalities, surprising turns of expression, and a psychological insight into 
the normal mind and normal emotions that is positively unerring. And what an 
extraordinary variety of personalities parade through these pages.”"—Rev. John B. 
Sheerin, Editor of The Catholic World 
*“... The book which clearly was written for oral presentation with no thought of 
literary style, is most attractive in its homely simplicity—the simplicity of utter 
sincerity.”—Rev. Cyril Vollert, S.J., President of the Mariological Society of 
America, in Review For Religious 
“The talks were not written for publication and it is blessedly obvious that they 
have not been touched up for that purpose.”—Rev. Vincent Eaton, S.S., in The Priest 


PURPOSES: use it on your diocesan or community retreat—for your own 
private retreat. Use it for giving retreats and missions. Use it for your spiritual 
reading—for your days of recollection. Use it for preparing your sermons—for 
your talks to religious men and women. Use it for community reading—for a gift 
to a fellow priest or religious or seminarian—for your work as counselor. Use it 
for every work “through Him and with Him and in Him.” 


Price $4.00 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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feu bux Domini Sanctalite 


Conforms to the letter and spirit of Canon 1271 


In response to a demand by many of 
the hierarchy for a dependable sanc- 
tuary light which would conform abso- 
lutely to the letter and spirit of Canon 
271, Will & Baumer has now made 
available a pure olive oil and pure bees- 
wax mixture—the new Lux -Domini 
Sanctuary Light. This light is truly 
fitting to symbolize the Real Presence 

with ingredients so pure, so positively 
canonical that not a shadow of doubt 
remains. 

Unvarying in quality and sealed at 
the factory with positive identification 





guaranteeing its rubrical content, the 
Lux Domini Light can be handled and 
stored easily. It is available in the 
bottle-style container and is recom- 
mended for use particularly in Will & 
Baumer’s new Dome-Shape Sanctuary 
Lamp. Thus equipped the burning 
qualities of this new light can be fully 
guaranteed. 

*Only the finest quality pure olive oil is used 
with selected and tested top grades of pure 
virgin beeswax to make the Lux Domini Light. 


Will « 
Bose 


CHURCH CANDLES 








